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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into | Magaliesberg. 


correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Since the disaster at Magersfontein Lord Methuen 
has done two years’ good service and this would have 
been remembered in his favour without the help of ; 
Lord Roberts’ speech in the House of Lords. Lord 
Roberts should not have forgotten that he is a per- 
manent official and is represented in Parliament by the 
‘Secretary and Under-Secretary of State. His speech 
was a breach of etiquette. Lord Methuen’s reverse is 
of course serious. He was marching with a convoy 
supported by goo mounted troops and 300 infantry from 
Vryburg to Lichtenburg to join another considerable 
force. The convoy was divided into two parts : the first 
consisting of the ox waggons set out an hour before 
the mule waggons. De la Rey attacked early in the 
morning from three sides. At first our flank parties 
succeeded in keeping off the attack on either side but 
the attack on the rearguard was more successful. 


| 


| rather the ‘‘ differences” were very great. Stocks were 


There was a stampede of mules as in the Ladysmith | 
disaster and, we are afraid, the panic wags communi- © 


cated to a portion of the cavalry. Mules and horsemen 
rushed through the first division of the coavoy and 
caused such confusion that organised resistance became | 
impossible. The infantry behaved well and Major | 
Paris with 40 men was able to occupy a hill and delay | 
for a little the capture of the ox waggons, but he was 
soon surrounded and forced to surrender. Lord | 
Methuen who was with the ox waggons was dan- | 
gerously wounded in the thigh (this is the second time | 
he has been wounded in the thigh in this war) and was | 
taken prisoner with the rest of the convoy. Three officers | 
and 38 men were killed, 8 officers and 72 men wounded, 
about 200 were reported missing and have since come | 
in. Five hundred cavalry were pursued four miles. 


little war news. 
Boers killed, two wounded, 88 prisoners, 36 surrendered, 
also a considerable amount of small-arm ammunition 
and 860 horses taken. There are likely to be important 
_ developments in the Western Transvaal. 
| thought to be making an attempt to join General De la 


It is too early to apportion blame. 
But it is not too early to appreciate De la Rey’s per- 
formance. He could not have had any more than 
1,500 men and yet he routed 1,200 and captured a 
British general. Perhaps the stampede was in the 
nature of an accident and no doubt his attack was 
greatly assisted by the clothing of his troops in khaki, 
a device not permitted by the rules of warfare and very 
discreditable to the general. Once again De la Rey 
has proved, as did the Maccabees and more than once 
in their history the Swiss, how native knowledge of a 
country makes generals of a quality seldom produced 
by science and the drill-book. The géneral captured 
and released is the one officer in our army who was a 
student of Moltke. 


We see that some of the newspapers are abusing the 
Secretary of State for War because he kept back the 
news of Lord Methuen’s capture, received on Saturday, 
till Monday afternoon. This was in obedience to Lord 
Kitchener’s wise suggestion that it is better to wait for 
the details before publishing the bald fact of a defeat. 
Anyway, the bulls on the Stock Exchange ought to be 
very grateful to Lord Kitchener, for the difference, or 


‘*made up” or carried over till the end of March at 


noon, and the news was not published till four o’clock 
in the afternoon. 
Monday morning the pecuniary losses would have been 
much heavier. 
the real significance of the disaster, and consequently 
the hysterical selling of Monday evening was counter- 
balanced by sensible buying on Tuesday morning. 


Had the telegram been given out on 


As it was, men had time to think over 


Apart from Lord Methuen’s mishap there has been 
The columns report for the week six 


De Wet is 


_ Rey and though he will have to pass two lines of block- 


The utter unexpectedness of such a disaster has 
greatly exaggerated its importance. Lord Kitchener — 
reports that he has already restored the balance in the | 
district without taking men from other districts, and 
De la Rey’s alleged intention of relieving De Wet has | 
in that case been frustrated. The reverse is of course 
humiliating and will uselessly encourage the enemy, 
but otherwise it will be without much effect on the 
future of the campaign. Our actual loss is smaller than 


| 
in De la Rey’s attack on General Clements in the | 


possible. 
Hamilton seems to be in touch with some of Botha’s 
forces. 


houses we can feel no assurance that he will not be 
successful. 
that the Boers should concentrate in as large numbers 


Perhaps it is to our ultimate advantage 


In the Eastern Transvaal General Bruce 


The news as to Mr. Rhodes’ health was a much more 
potent factor of disturbance than Lord Methuen’s 


capture. 


Whether Mr. Rhodes be archangel or devil 
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(and both views are held), there is no doubt that 
he is a very original force in the history of South 
Africa. The truth about his health we take to be 
this. He has for the last two years evinced symptoms 
of heart trouble, which he has aggravated by such im- 
prudences as rushing about in a motor-car through 
Northern Italy, shooting in Scotland, and travelling in 
extreme heat through Egypt. But a great advance 
has been made by medical science in the treatment of 
heart disease of late years, and Mr. Rhodes may be 
assumed to be in good hands. He is probably living 
more carefully now than he has done for sore time 
past, and therefore the chances are that he will recover. 
As for his work in South Africa, ‘‘il n’y a pas d’homme 
nécessaire”’. He has started Rhodesia, and his suc- 
cessors will carry it on. We wish in no way to dero- 
gate from his place in history: but having regard 
to the great financial interests at stake it is certain 
that in the City, cold-blooded as it may seem, the worst 
contingency has been discounted. 


Lord Lansdowne’s reply to the German Government 
on the subject of proposals made by the German Boer 
Relief Committee has given general satisfaction in 
Germany and elicited a sensible and friendly speech 
from Baron von Richthofen. The supplies provided by 
the Committee are to be sent up to the various camps 
free of duty and other costs including freight charges, 
and are to be distributed by our local committees 
already appointed. Baron von Richthofen in the Lower 
House of the Prussian Diet censured with a good deal 
of tact German misrepresentations; and Count von 
Biilow ought to take the rebuke to himself. The speech 
will do good in Germany and has been welcomed even 
by those who say it is useless ‘‘to stroke a hedgehog”. 
Some change of sentiment towards England is apparent 
throughout Germany, but it has been reserved for the 
“Times” to unearth the true reason. We are assured 
that the first object of the Germans at present is to 
gain the friendship of America and that this present 
qualification of their enmity to England is consciously 
adopted as a means of ingratiating themselves with 
our dear cousins. We are therefore urged to express 

titude to the Americans rather than to Baron von 
ichthofen. It is amusing to see that the ‘‘ Times’ ” 
own correspondent has since deliberately knocked the 
bottom out of the absurd argument. The Americans, 
we hope, are our friends as any other Power; but we 
have no wish to pay them compliments at the cost 
of unpardonable rudeness to a friendly Government. 
Cannot the ‘ Times” preach its philo-Americanism 
without insulting Continental nations ? 


Mr. Brodrick, the hardest worked man in the 
kingdom, ought to have a temporary rest at least 
from captious critics. His answer to Mr. Warner’s 
question proves that the Court of Inquiry into the 
administration of the Remounts Department is as 
thorough as could be wished. The investigation of 
the purchase of remounts during the last two years is 
very properly made an occasion for considering the 
prospective organisation of the whole department. 
More horses will be wanted in the future than in the 
past and it is essential that arrangements should be 
made for encouraging within the British Empire the 
breeding of the right stamp of animal. The Court of 
Inquiry by the terms of reference will clear the way for 
the suggestions conveyed in Lord Dunraven’s resolu- 
tion dealing with the steps to be taken to encourage 
horse-breeding in the United Kingdom. Among other 
occupations Mr. Brodrick has received at the War 
Office a powerful deputation of Volunteer officers and 
his answer—which has not been reported in full—has 
given satisfaction. He is understood to have assured 
the deputation that in certain circumstances Volunteers 
will not be compelled to go into camp for the longer 
period proposed. 


It is said that popular preachers are compelled to 
make long sermons. Lord Rosebery is a popular 
reacher, and he spoke to his Glasgow congregation 
or an hour and twenty minutes and he seems success- 
fully to have increased his already excessive popularity, 
though we wonder he had not a generous word for Lord 
Methuen. But the quantity of his words, fine speaker 


that he is, is doing damage to his oratorical quality. If 
boiled down, the Glasgow speech leaves a very unre- 
markable sediment. He harped again on the old 
metaphor of the clean slate and again emphasised the 
contentless word, efficiency. The clean slate has begun 
to suggest unpleasant squeaking to follow, though the 
metaphor, like some of Mr. Gladstone’s least happy 
phrases, has become a useful catchword. The public 
with a wise wag of its head has also taken up “ effi- 
ciency”. The public likes a wholesome platitude ; but 
a statesman whose duty it is to be constructive should 
find some more useful advice than ‘‘do everything 
well”. If by efficiency is meant a business ideal, as 
though the Government were a commercial firm, let 
Lord Rosebery remember Burke’s lament for a State 
whose rulers turn ‘‘ economists and calculators”. 


Lord Rosebery’s acknowledgment of personal friend- 
ship and political enmity towards Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman was not without interest. It has recalled 
to some Fox’s tearful appeal to Burke that there 
should be ‘‘ no loss of friendship” but we do not think 
that the present little squabble will appear in the 
histories. Lord Rosebery further went out of his way 
to disclaim personal ambition or even willingness to 
take the position thrust upon him. But if this rejection 
of himself as leader of the party was genuine, it makes 
his position ludicrous. If it was a mere manner of 
speech and show of humility, it was singularly badly 
timed. The Imperial Liberals are gaining ground and 
strengthening their position almost as surely as the 
rest of the party is losing unity and numbers. If in 
this section there are two men at least equally capable 
of leading the party, Lord Rosebery by his personal 
attractiveness and much talking has raised himself to a 
position from which he cannot retire in favour of either 
candidate. Besides as a figure-head he has no com- 
petitor ; and till voters change their nature neither the 
legal thoroughness and constructive power of the one 
nor the radical sincerity and imperial zeal of the other 
will carry such influence as the pretty name and silver 
tongue of the Earl of Rosebery. 


Mr. Morley has long shown in himself an excellent 
example of the results of Plato’s idea that the philo- 
sophers should be the rulers. But in his admirable 
speech at Manchester we were a little disappointed to 
find Mr. Morley if not egoistic, at least ready to allow 
that some very mundane criticism had irritated his self- 
esteem. Not even a philosopher likes to have his 
decease, political or otherwise, antedated and as a 
Liberal Mr. Morley was annoyed with those who had 
placed him among the great majority. From his own 
point of view his logical position as regards Lord 
Rosebery’s League is unassailable. He only is the 
lineal descendant of the great Liberal party. But the 
contention is academic. Heredity is not more valuable 
among political parties than ‘‘ mouldy programmes”, 
and the past is the property of all. Mr. Morley was 
admirable in his breadth of view. He claimed no ex- 
clusive property for any party in ideals and even 
exonerated the Government on the score of the war for 
its deficiency in domestic legislation, even for its depart- 
mental mistakes. Yet there is one idol of the market 
place which still affects Mr. Morley. His praise of Mr. 
Bright was perverted and extravagant and, his admira- 
tion being such, it was scarcely consistent in him to 
express zeal for those measures of social reform which 
Mr. Bright spent his time in opposing. 


On the subject of Ireland Mr. Morley is always at 
his best. It is a grievous fact which no one can blink 
that no effort yt any English Government has suc- 
ceeded in making the Irish people one with the English. 
One is driven to the inference that on the whole Ireland 
has been badly governed. Mr. Morley more than any 
other statesman has taken to heart and made others 
take to heart the bitterness of this feeling and the pity 
of it. We cannot follow Mr. Morley in his con- 
viction that Home Rule is the constitutional remedy, 
but our difference with him is based largely on argu- 
ments of imperial welfare which do not appeal much 
to statesmen of Mr. Morley’s philosophy. But it is 
true that a great racial squabble can only be settled by 
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sympathy and though Mr. Morley’s sympathy has not 
found the right instrument, it should help not a little 
to breed effective sympathy in other statesmen. Harm 
has been done this week by the malevolent willingness 
to saddle the whole Irish nation with the scandalous 
behaviour of some of its representatives in Parliament. 
Lord Rosebery in his answer on Friday expressed an 
inability to understand Mr. Morley’s ‘ policy and 

urport”. Surely the great virtue of the speech was 
its absolute perspicuity. Conviction could scarcely be 
more permanent or plainly expressed. But Lord 
Rosebery was wholly successful in rebutting Mr. 
Morley’s charge against him of vote-catching and in- 
consistency. Mr. Morley should remember that Mr. 
Gladstone acquired his majority of 40 solely by offering 
bribes to those 86 voters whom Lord Rosebery has now 
dropped. 


The Cabinet assembled on Wednesday to discuss, 
it is said, whether the United Irish League should be 
proclaimed as a dangerous association. They appear 
to have come to no affirmative conclusion on this sub- 
ject, but soon after the meeting it was officially an- 
nounced that the King’s visit to Ireland was cancelled. 
The press and the public and perhaps more responsible 
people have expressed delight that the Irish have been 
thus punished for their scandalous conduct on Monday 
night. But Ireland is not a country to be treated as if 
it were a naughty child. In the past scant favour 
has been shown Ireland by Royal personages and 
from the time of Queen Victoria’s first visit to 
Dublin, which she called the second city of her Empire, 
the few visits have been much appreciated. To 
the loyal Irish the indefinite postponement of the 
King’s visit will be a great disappointment; it will 
damage the relations between the two countries and 
the only set of people who will be pleased are the dis- 
graceful section of Irish members who cheered the 
news of Lord Methuen’s reverse. There may be 
weighty reasons for the alteration of the King’s 
movements but there is no reason for regarding the 
alteration as a punitive measure. It is the expression 
of this view, not the postponement of the visit, that has 
done the harm. 


Mr. Wyndham’s speeches successively confirm our 
impression that he is the right man for the Irish Office. 
He has the right temper, and he approaches his special 
work in a spirit compatible with success. Many Irish 
Secretaries have failed in that respect. Indeed, if Mr. 
Wyndham were to listen to the Philistines who are 
always hounding him on to put Ireland in a strait waist- 
coat, he too would be failure: but he puts these gentlemen 
im their place. Mr. Wyndham is evidently fully alive to 
the danger arising from a certain recrudescence of 
Nationalist coercion, due largely to the influence of the 
new League, and is dealing with it with reasonable 
vigour. Very rightly, he desires to deal with lawless- 
ness as crime pure and simple, not as a political offence. 
If Nationalist members choose to put themselves in con- 
flict with the law, they must take the consequences as 
other offenders. It is an argument against a campaign 
of coercion that it necessarily imparts to the special 
operation of law a political character, which makes it 
almost impossible to treat conspicuous offenders who 
are also politicians as ordinary criminals, though as a 
fact they are rather worse. Mr. Wyndham fared better 
at the hands of Irish wit than did the unfortunate Mr. 
Macartney. 


The purchase of the Danish West Indian Islands 
by the United States means that another European 
element will have been driven from the Antilles by the 
new-found imperialism of the republic. The islands flank 
Puerto Rico and are of some strategic importance. As 
Denmark has always been keen to part with her tiny 
over-sea possessions for cash down, there is no room for 
surprise that the Danish Government has availed itself 
of the psychological moment presented by the latest in- 
terpretation of the Monroe Doctrine. There is however 
reason to believe that the King of Denmark has been an 
unwilling party tothe transaction. Sentiment counts far 
more with him naturally than with the taxpayer who has 
been called upon year after year to make good the cost 
of maintaining possessions for which the United States 


offer one million sterling. Whether the Danish ex- 
chequer will get anything like that amount is another 
matter. There are ugly rumours afloat as to the commis- 
sions which will have to be paid to individuals or corpora- 
tions interested in the transfer. The islands, especially 
the most important of the three, S. Thomas, were 
originally the rendezvous of the buccaneer. His spirit, 
in the unpicturesque guise of American finance, seems 
still to haunt the Spanish Main. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday the Coal 
Mines (Employment) Bill furnished a rather curious 
example of excess of zeal on the part of the York- 
shire and Welsh miners’ unions. After the fate of the 
Eight Hours Bill on the preceding Wednesday the 
defeat of the proposal to limit the hours of youths 
between 16 and 21 to eight hours a day, which is a 
practical limitation on the working hours of men, might 
have been foreseen. An attempt was made to support 
the proposal by arguments drawn from an alleged 
excessive casualty list in the case of these youths—a 
very good argument in theory—but we are afraid the 
advocates of the proposal are not yet prepared with a 
sufficiently cogent case on this head. None the less 
we are in sympathy with this part of the Bill. We care 
nothing for the threadbare argument of the liberty of 
the subject. The other clause of the Bill prohibiting 
the employment of persons in mines who had not 
worked in a mine before reaching the age of eighteen 
was withdrawn. It was an impossible proposal. 


The year 1901 was a very busy year with the 
Women’s Trades Union League as the twenty-seventh 
annual report just issued shows. In addition to its 
usual work of strengthening the rather weak hands of 
women unionists it had an extraordinary amount of 
extra work thrown upon it by the passing through 
Parliament of the Bill amending and consolidating the 
Factory Acts. Then there was the arbitration on New 
Special Rules for the china and earthenware trade, all of 
which tnatters are of very special interest and importance 
to its clientéle, who must in the absence of strong union 
organisations depend for protection on legislation even 
more than workmen. Those who sympathise with the 
objects of the ladies who are trying to foster healthier 
industrial conditions amongst women workers by pro- 
motion of unionism should note their appeal for 
increased financial support. 


The scheme for a central monument to the late 
Empress of India is taking shape and the Viceroy has 
recently given a full description of the Memorial Hall 
to be erected at Calcutta. The project has unfortunately 
not received universal acceptance and outside the official 
capital has been subjected to some severe criticism. 
Exception has been taken both to the selection of 
Calcutta as a site and to the nature of the proposed 
memorial. It is described as wanting in appropriate 
Oriental character, being foreign in conception and 
execution, constructed in a remote corner of India from 
imported material after an imported design by an 
imported architect. At any rate the Calcutta project 
compares favourably with that suggested for the rival 
city of Bombay where the funds are disappointingly 
small and no more appropriate idea for a memorial to 
the Queen-Empress can be devised than the institution 
of a school for the blind. 


The annual general meeting of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution bore witness to the great growth 
both of the work and the popularity of the work, as 
evidenced by subscriptions. In the year 490 lives were 
saved, an unusually small number, thanks, as Lord 
Selborne said, to ‘‘the happy fact that the sea had 
been kind”. Except for the storm in the second week 
of November, when the ‘‘ Beauchamp ” lifeboat was lost 
at Caistor, there was no great storm during the year. 
It is hoped that this year wireless telegraphy may be 
provided for lighthouses and light vessels round the 
coast and if the Post Office can extract from the Trea- 
sury the money necessary for completing the system of 
electrical communication round the coast the average of 
lives saved from dangers of the sea will be immensely 
increased. It is time that life-saving inventions kept 
pace with engines of destruction. 
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During the past week both the University crews have 
done satisfactory work on the tideway. On Saturday 
last they both essayed a full course at a slow stroke, 
Cambridge on the flood and Oxford on the ebb. 
Allowance being made for the conditions of tide and 
wind, the performance of Cambridge was the better of 
the two. On Monday both crews did light work and 
on Tuesday Oxford in a trial from Hammersmith to 
Putney showed marked improvement. They have dis- 
carded Dr. Warre’s new boat in favour of that which he 
designed for them last year. The new ship although 
more comfortable to row in than the old one was 
undoubtedly slow. On Wednesday Oxford rowed the 
full course in 19 min. 12 sec. They had bad water and 
were unsteady for the first mile, but from that point 
they settled down and went really well for the rest of 
the course. On the same day Cambridge went from 
Putney to Hammersmith at a faster stroke in 7 min. 
26 sec., a very fine performance. Cambridge are 
getting better together and are undoubtedly fast, but 
Oxford are improving very rapidly and if they maintain 
their improvement it is not improbable that they will 
upset the odds which are at present being laid on 
Cambridge. 


Most men will, we think, agree with the jury that 
ordered Mr. Hess to pay Mr. Bottomley £1,000 
damages for libel. Mr. Bottomley’s methods are not 
those of ‘‘la haute finance” to be sure ; but was Mr. 
Hess exactly the person to point this out? The British 
juryman has what Charles Lamb would have called 
‘an imperfect sympathy ” with the financial journalist 
who dubs his neighbour thief and scoundrel ‘‘in the 
public interest”, while all the time he is running a 
paper to advise speculators for 10 per cent. of their 
profits. Mr. Hess by the way has published what he 
calls a black book of directors, in which some of the 
most respectable names in the City appear side by side 
with those of men convicted of forgery and fraud. 
We have heard, though we can hardly believe it, that 
this volume is accepted at the Colonial Office and the 
Foreign Office as a correct guide to City reputations ! 
We do not wonder that business men are reluctant to 
have anything to do with these offices, if the financial 
** guide, philosopher and friend” of our Secretaries of 
State is Mr. Hess. 


The Bank returns of Thursday exhibit few changes 
of importance. The reserve gained £565,964 to 
426,861,814, coin and bullion having risen by £ 288,094 
including £166,000 received from abroad on balance ; 
the active note circulation is also lower by £277,870 on 
the return of notes from the provinces. An increase in 
revenue collections is reflected in the public deposits 
which are stronger by £445,645 and the decrease of 
4,362,938 in other securities together with a de- 
crease in other deposits of £277,842 mark the re- 
payment of the market obligations to the central 
institution. The resultant of the various changes in 
the figures is an increase in the proportion of 0°82 
per cent. to 46°30 as against 50°87 for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 


Almost complete stagnation has characterised the 
Stock Exchange during the past week. The Funds 
have been a dull market with a relapsing tendency 
and other gilt-edged stocks have been neglected. 
Home Railways show slight declines in most in- 
stances and dealers in the American market have 
continued to content themselves by marking the 
parity of New York prices ; quotations in the last- 
named market close however somewhat higher on 
balance for the week. South African mining shares 
continue to give way, from an absence of buying 
orders further assisted by the selling induced on 
the news of the disaster to Lord Methuen’s force 
and to the fear that Mr. Rhodes’ death is imminent. 
An echo of the late ‘‘boom” was heard on Thursday 
when certain members of the Stock Exchange were 
declared defaulters and it is highly probable that 
additional forced sales must take place before the 
market can gain strength. The remaining sections 
have presented no feature of interest. Consols 94,';. 
Bank rate 3 per cent. (6 February, 1902). 


LORD METHUEN AND THE CRITICS. 


HE merciful device ‘‘ Silence!” reserved at present 
for the library and the card-room ought to be 
posted in every nook and corner of every West-End 
club upon the publication of grave news from the seat 
of war. We sympathise much with Lord Methuen, 
and believe that he has been horribly, in fact gro- 
tesquely, unlucky. By more than two years of 
strenuous, unadvertised endeavour he had indeed gone 
far towards living down the despatch after the Modder 
River fight and the tragedy at Magersfontein. He 
had not talked of seeing the thing through —at 
which Glasgow grows so loud lunged — but, we 
chance to know, resolved to see it through. To 
be beaten soundly and wounded and captured into 
the bargain is in these circumstances hard indeed. 
And yet, driven past endurance by what he reads and 
hears about this incident, the plain man might well 
wish that he and they who think with him were 
treated by the accredited bores of life as well as the 
released general has been treated by De la Rey 
and his Boers. Before Elandslaagte most of us had 
begun to know the stay-at-home strategist and arm- 
chair critic. Long before Colenso we were in his grip. 
He came before us in various forms and through various 
channels, but was always a Jekyll and never a Hyde. 
Sometimes he out-generalled the Boers in the morning 
or evening leading article, ink then being his chief 
munition of war. He recalled generals, reformed the 
entire plan of campaign, and seemed likely even to 
court-martial the incapable Ministry. If you avoided 
him in print it was only to meet him in the flesh and 
he had you by the button. For once in a way to allow 
ourselves the luxury of a quotation from a poet who 
is not elegant—he was always killing Kruger with his 
mouth. When the tide turned he vanished, and of late 
has been quite forgotten, his place to some extent 
having been taken perhaps by the tedious person who 
prates of ‘‘ efficiency” in the smoking-room of the club 
and wants ‘‘a business Cabinet” for ‘‘a business 
nation”. The Methuen incident, however, has brought 
him to the front again. Has he not already announced 
with a fine show of sternness and in leaded type—the 
only lead of which he has ever had a taste—that this 
was another ‘‘ surprise”? Does he not haunt the club 
tape, and, taking every newcomer a little apart, shows 
how it ought to have been avoided easily, how there 
was rashness, my good Sir, rashness? Sometimes 
there is a spurious smack of the military about these 
explanations that reminds one of the fat Nabob’s expe- 
riences at Dumdum or Budgebudge. When Joseph 
Sedley was for recalling these a slight snore was the 
response. Why cannot we all sleep when the bore 
awakes ? 

And, with one rather notable exception, all the other 
actors, who always appear on the scene when a severe 
reverse is announced, have been playing their parts as 
usual. The mysterious foreigner has come again to 
our aid. Him M. de Blowitz has beguiled, and wires 
over his compliments mixed up of course with the so 
familiar comment of his own. This innameable foreigner 
—who no doubt represents the best feeling and intellect 
of the French nation—is astounded at the sublime 
equanimity which we English are showing in our 
misfortune. He looked to find us prostrate: it would 
be, as with the Girondist, ‘‘rebus in arduis facile est 
contemnere vitam”. But he reports we are, not 
in that frame of mind. There is no ‘‘ abdication’ 
in the air, it appeats. This ‘‘thrills” the emotional 
foreigner and he is so generous that in_ self- 
abasement he contrasts the mood of his own people 
after such disasters as Sedan and Metz with 
ours after Methuen’s. But why did he stop at the 
Franco-German war? He should have gone back 
further and admitted that Napoleon, reproached by his 
intimates for serenity in deportment during the return 
from Moscow, seems scarcely heroic compared with 
Great Britain to-day. Certainly M. de Blowitz has been in 
fine form. He might excusably be aburst with patriotic 
pride in his countrymen. In Lord Rosebery we are a 
little disappointed. Of course he has alluded to the 
incident: seeing that just now he is coming out, rather 
like a newspaper, every day, that was only to be ex- 
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pected: but he was not fresh enough in what he said about 
seeing the thing through. This accomplished dry fly 
fisherman, so cunning with his angle, knows exactly the 
fly his public are rising at, and he can commonly put it 
over them to a nicety at the psychological moment. He 
is always “rising”—if never actually landing—them. 
This time, however, we doubt whether he chose the best 
fly. Surely it should have been Lord Methuen’s bad luck, 
the sympathy which so brave and strenuous a man 
deserves and the like: instead of which Lord Rosebery’s 
fly is, rather, keep a brave heart, and resolve, &c. 

We recognise of course that you cannot stop the 
turgid talk about this indignity to British arms, at 
home any more than abroad. There is no gagging 
Gargantua. We must suffer the bores with what glad- 
ness we may. But we cannot believe that even the 
fairly intelligent foreigner—‘‘ thrill” or no ‘‘ thrill ”—or 
the average sober Briton really sees this thing so 
ludicrously out of all proportion and perspective as 
might be supposed from the cackle. That we have 
had a sharp rap, and that we feel it all the more after 
Mr. Chamberlain’s deliberate statement very lately that 
the war was drawing to its inevitable close, is not to be 
denied. It is an indignity at which we are all bound 
to smart a little—they who talk least perhaps smarting 
the most. The personal side, the sympathy for Lord 
Methuen, is, we believe, that which is uppermost in 
men’s minds. But over and above this there is a 
feeling of discomfort about the panic or whatever it 
was, about the damage—not permanent but still real— 
to prestige; together with disappointment at finding 
that inevitable end, which seemed so near, once 
more in the vague distance. This is reasonable 
and sober. The country is all right. It is the 
talkers and writers who will not be level-headed. 
To talk with set lip about seeing the thing through, to 
take in grim earnest the chatter of the Dutch papers or 
the Yankee yellow press, to grumble about the conduct 
of the war when we know nothing whatever of the 
causes of the latest mishap—this is a form of hysterics 


born of the cheapness of electricity, of the over-pro- | 


duction of the printing press and of too much talking in 
high quarters. There was a time, in fable at any rate, in 
Britain when every day brought out ‘‘a noble chance” 
and every chance a noble knight. Now it only brings 
out a speech. 


THE KEY TO THE LONDON HOUSING 
PROBLEM. 


WE quite recently, in some weekly paper, were pre- 

sented with the novel information that the housing 
question would soon become a question of practical 
politics. Most people have been aware of the fact for 
about twenty years ; but most of what they have had to 
read on the subject has shown as little appreciation 
of it as the article of which we are thinking, which 
arrived at the comfortable conclusion that very likely 
the question is not a practical one after all, because it 
is probably insoluble. In strong contrast with this 
dilettante, nerveless and flaccid treatment of what is in 
truth a very practical matter that only requires earnest- 
ness and a good method applied to it to be carried 
out satisfactorily, is Mr. Claude Hay’s article on 
‘Home Truths about Housing” in the current 
number of the ‘* National Review”. The reason for the 
contrast lies in the fact that Mr. Hay happens to know 
what he is talking about, as he has acquired his infor- 
mation and ideas at first hand. He appears to be 
almost if not quite the only person who sees clearly 
that it is as impossible to leave the re-housing of 
London—and that is the crux of the whole problem— 
to any merely municipal body, whether it be the County 
Council, or the individual London boroughs, as it 
is to expect it to leave it to private builders stimu- 
lated by the prospect of making big profits—which 
seems to be the only motive intelligible to some writers. 
Mr. Hay puts his finger on the prime cause of the want 
of success which has attended all the legislation that 
has been hitherto passed. It is the fact that the 
State instead of being the primum mobile of the 
whole, and the centre of the business, has stood 


outside, and is still outside, and needs to put itself 
inside before anything worth speaking of can be done. 

Queer notions some people must have of the functions 
of the State who can propose that it should lend 

rivate builders money at 2} per cent. to do the 
job just as they like—one of the most amazing pro- 
posals for financing jerry-building that was ever con- 
ceived. This is not the kind of notion Mr. Hay has 
of what the State should do in the matter. He shows 
that the reason for the small success of re-housing is 
the inadequacy of the State department which has 
hitherto had the management of the Housing Acts, and 
the defective nature of its relations with the various local 
authorities. As the Acts did not contemplate a problem 
on such an extensive scale, the Local Government Board 
was deemed a sufficient controlling power and it is 
proved not to be. For the same reason Mr. Hay 
shows that the terms of advancing money, and repay- 
ment, and building conditions for municipal re-housing 
schemes, are unsuitable and out of date. This is the 
ineradicable vice of the present system. The Acts 
contemplate merely local action, and this shuts 
out the possibility of a scheme that shall treat 
London as a whole. Thus the very first step necessary 
has never been taken—the ascertaining what is the real 
deficiency of housing accommodation in the whole of» 
London, as distinct from any particular locality, in) 
relation to its present wants and its probable growth | 
within a period say of the next twenty years. Yet the 
laying of the bugbear of rents largely depends on this 
being done. Mr. Hay shows that overcrowding 
is not caused by people’s inability to pay high rents. 
They pay high rents and have to be overcrowded not- 
withstanding. The deficiency of houses in a locality 
causes high rents : if the houses were provided so that 
there was no deficiency in the whole of London the 
question of rents would settle itself. We do not say 
that everywhere houses could be built which would be 
a good commercial speculation ; but it is a false repre- 
sentation of the case to endeavour to make it appear 
that the community as a whole would have to take 
such a burden on its shoulders that would be intoler- 
able. On every moral and physical account it has 
to be done, and it is an unctuous and insincere piece of 
philosophic-historic generalisation to suggest that 
overcrowding may be as inevitable in modern society 
as it was in ancient societies. 

The thing can be done: it is merely a material and 
mechanical matter, and if the country had been in 
earnest it could have been settled long ago. There 
is no mystery about overcrowding. Increased accom- 
modation in London has not kept pace with the 
inflow of population, for want of foresight and .powers 
on the part of Government and the local authorities, 
and the system of private business building has broken 
down because it was not equipped for the conditions. 
To talk about ‘‘ economic forces” irresistibly creating 
a peculiar housing problem is nonsense. If there had 
been anything like adequate imperial and municipal 
government we should now be able with the over- 
crowding clauses of the Public Health Act, and the 
increasing means of locomotion, to prevent the in- 
cubation of any ‘‘ peculiar” housing problem arising 
in the future. But the deficiency has to be made up 
once for all or the problem such as it is will continue. 
Government action is necessary for this if it is to be 
done in reasonable time; and if it is not done in 
reasonable time then, though census statistics may 
show that overcrowding tends to abate, yet the 
tremendous wastage of human life and capacity, and 
consequent economic loss to the nation, to say 
nothing of moral consequences that delay would 
involve, must at all costs be prevented. The point to 
be insisted on is that the problem must be dealt with 
as a whole: it is one problem for the whole of 
London, and Government is the one and only 
authority which can deal with it as one and a 
whole. It alone has the necessary strength behind 
it to carry through the operations required for 
securing that the deficiency in house-room shall be 
made up by a fixed date. What can the London 
County Council do for this? What the London 
Boroughs? As a central authority the Council, 
rightly or wrongly, would be distrusted and resisted 
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as it has been in the matter of Water. The attempts 
of the Boroughs in their own localities are an absurdity 
in face of the actual conditions. 

The Government must ascertain through an inquiry 
conducted by experts, an inquiry which would be 
partly actuarial, first, the amount of house-room re- 
quired to meet the demands of the present population 
calculated according to the Local Government by-law 
standard ; the excess space occupied by houses superior 
to those recognised as suitable for the occupation of 
the working classes being of course allowed for ; 
Secondly, the amount of actual space now available. 
The difference between these two amounts of space 
will give the present deficiency. But there must also 
be ascertained what amount of space will be required 
at a period, say twenty years hence for the calculated 
increase of the present population. In a mean between 
the space now wanted and the space required in twenty 

ears would lie the extra amount of house-room which 

as to be provided. Then, the essential point being 
that one policy and one plan should dominate the 
building scheme, and that it should be dealt with as a 
whole, looking to the future as well as to the present, 
a building scheme must be drawn up by a committee or 
commission of building experts and financiers. The 
scheme would require parliamentary sanction in the 
form of a Bill and would be carried through under the 
direction of the Home Office through a sub-department 
constituted for this special purpose, the County Council 
and the Borough Councils each doing its allotted work, 
and making such use of private enterprise as might be 
determined according to circumstances. 

What is thus proposed is only a variation from 
sporadic to central and concentrated action by one 
powerful authority instead of a hopeless mass of dis- 
parate non-organised bodies. Whatever housing might 
cost when undertaken by these heterogeneous authorities 
and persons separately, if it could be so done at all, 
there is no question it would cost less if it were done 
under a unified plan under Government ; the economy 
is evident because the method implies the usual 
business principle of getting rid of superfluous 
agencies. It introduces the old plan of collecting 
the expenses by means of precepts on the different 
localities ; but otherwise the burden of the rates 
would be unaltered, except so far as local burdens 
might be relieved in proportion as what was undertaken 
by the local authority under the general scheme had 
more than a limited local bearing andimportance. Nor 
does it involve any essential alteration in the system of 
finance. Government would continue to make loans to 
local authorities as at present; though it might 
happen that the building department itself in some cases 
would have need of money for the acquisition of and for 
dealing with property in the course of its operations, 
just as other departments need it for many business 
operations involving buying and selling of land. Nor 
does the method suggested raise additional difficulties 
in respect of the acquisition of property in carrying out 
the scheme. Whether property shall be purchased and 
held by Government or the municipality or re-sold, or 
whether it shall be acquired on lease, or how otherwise 
acquired, held, and disposed of are not new questions, 
but old ones which have to be determined already in 
every case of improvements. The changes that would 
be necessary would be the constitution of a new 
sub-department of the Home Office charged with the 
execution of the Housing Acts, increased power of 
initiative and direction in districts where local bodies 
would not do their duty, and the release of the depart- 
ment from some of the restrictions at present laid down 
in the Acts. These restraints have prevented them from 
being as effective as they might have been, even under 
a system which, as we contend, can never accomplish 
what is required under the actual and peculiar con- 
ditions of the housing problem in London. 


IRRIGATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
WE rank Mr. Willcocks’ report on “Irrigation in 

South Africa” higher than that of the Lands 
Settlement Commission, because irrigation is a factor 
of such importance in the agricultural development of 
South Africa that any proposals for colonisation which 


decent comfort ; to-day it needs the same farm ”. 


do not take its probable effects into account must 
be fatally imperfect. Moreover, there is a breadth of 
view and a decision about Mr. Willcocks’ conclusions 
which would invite our confidence, even though we 
knew nothing of his Indian and Egyptian record. 

It is well to notice at the outset that in spite of 
the continuance of the war Mr. Willcocks has been able 
to write a detailed account of the conditions of prac- 
tically every distinct area in the Cape, the Transvaal, 
and the Orange River Colonies. What irrigation will 
do for South Africa is summed up in ‘“ regenera- 
tion ”—a term which has acquired a special significance 
as the measure of England’s work in Egypt, and one 
which comes naturally from a man who has honourably 
participated in that work. ‘‘Fifty years ago”, he 
writes, ‘‘ South Africa was a pastoral country import- 
ing cereals and dairy produce and even hay from foreign 
countries. It is the same to-day. Half a century ago 
it needed a farm of 5,000 acres to keep a ae | “ 

why? Because ‘‘the high-lying plateau of South 
Africa has a rainfall suited to tropical countries and a 
climate which belongs to a temperate zone”. The 
rainfall is sufficient in quantity, but it comes at the 
wrong time. Falling in the autumn months of 
February and March, it is followed by a ‘‘severe and 
biting winter”, which, together with the winter and 
spring droughts, makes it useless for the purposes of 
agriculture. Nor doesit fillthe rivers ; since, owing to 
the rapid fall of the successive plateaux from the 
interior to the coast, ‘‘year by year millions of 
cubic feet of water roll away uselessly to the sea”. 
And, therefore, with the exception of the south-western 
corner of the Cape Colony, the ‘‘ Conquered Territory ” 
of the Orange River Colony, and the high veldt of 
the Transvaal, ‘‘ the agricultural development of the 
whole country depends entirely on irrigation”. All 
the material conditions for the regeneration of South 
Africa by irrigation are there. The country can 
afford to pay a price for perennial irrigation which will 
assure financial success. Taking the areas in the arid 
or semi-arid regions which it is proposed to convert 
into cultivable lands, Mr. Willcocks estimates that the 
cost of providing perennial irrigation from reservoirs 
would vary from £7 10s. to #15 per acre. In return 
such land could afford to pay a yearly rent of from £2 
to £1 per acre: while its capital value would rise from 
2s. 6d. to £20, and from £3 to £100 per acre, in the 
case of poor and good land respectively. And land in 
the neighbourhood of towns could afford to pay a much 
higher rent for its water supply. 

To the question, How is it to be done? Mr. 
Willcocks gives an emphatic answer. Nothing less 
than the agency of the State will serve. Private 
enterprise, even if organised in the form of companies, 
would prove insufficient. The large schemes of irri- 
gation which are here required cannot be undertaken 
by concessionaire companies ‘‘which are eager for 
quick returns”. All experience is against the sugges- 
tion. ‘‘If private enterprise cannot succeed in irri- 
gation works of magnitude in America, it will surely 
not succeed in any other country in the world”, writes 
Mr. Willcocks. It remains, therefore, for the State to 
carry out this vast enterprise, and for this purpose it 
must have administrative authority and a sufficient 
revenue. Briefly Mr. Willcocks appeals to Lord Milner 
to play the part of Cavour. All springs and ‘rivers 
must be declared the property of the State. All the 
existing irrigation laws of the three colonies, ‘‘ framed 
by Englishmen and Dutchmen who came from wet 
and foggy countries and considered the accumulation 
and storage of water as public nuisances and the transfer 
of water from one valley to another as a. public evil”, 
must be swept away. The colonies must be pro- 
claimed to be what they in fact are—arid or semi-arid 
countries; and a system of irrigation laws must be 
framed in harmony with the physical requirements 
of South Africa. Thus armed with legislative autho- 
rity the State will provide itself with a sufficient 
revenue from land and water rates. No _ repro- 
ductive works of such magnitude as are here in 
question can be undertaken in arid or semi-arid 
countries without taxes of this description. Mr. 
Willcocks suggests an average rate of £1 per acre for 
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perennial irrigation, and a land tax of 6d. per acre, 
to be levied independently of the water rate. As 
regards the former he thinks that there is ‘‘ scarcely 
any part of South Africa where the agriculturist cannot 
afford to pay such a sum”; and the latter he recom- 
mends not only as a source of revenue but also on 
economic grounds. ‘It would be resented at first, 
but it would result in an elimination of useless land- 
holders, and a substitution in their place of men who 
were determined to work their lands to the best 
advantage.” Among such undesirable people are in- 
cluded the “‘ poor whites”. Under such a system the 
natural springs in the Transvaal would yield a revenue 
of from £150,000 to £200,000 per annum; while a 
land tax of 6d. per acre would produce a yearly return 
of £300,000 in the Orange River Colony. 

The gross results of the measure which Mr. 
Willcocks recommends is to add to South Africa 
3,000,000 acres of land perennially irrigated of the 
capital value of £100,000,000, by an outlay of 
430,000,000. Of this area 1,000,000 acres would be 
added to the Cape Colony, 750,000 acres to the Orange 
River Colony: while in the case of the Transvaal, 
500,000 acres in the high country would be added for 
European occupation, and 1,000,000 acres in the 
warm low-lying districts would be rendered avail- 
able for British Indian immigrants. Besides this area 
directly gained by irrigation, Mr. Willcocks thinks 
that another 10,000,000 acres of land depending on 
rainfall might be made productive by improved methods 
of agriculture, and a further £100,000,000 be thus 
added to the permanent wealth of South Africa. This 
addition of £200,000,000 to its permanent wealth 
** would enable the country to contemplate with serenity 
the dark days”, when its gold and diamond mines will 
be exhausted. The exhaustion of the mineral resources 
of South Africa is an event which is probably more 
remote than Mr. Willcocks realises. What we want 
is to make South Africa a country where British 


colonists can expect to live and thrive on the land as , 


they live and thrive in Australia and Canada. Mr. 
Willcocks’ report shows that this can be done. It also 
shows that South Africa west of the Drakenberg is one 
country, and that if it is to be administered success- 
fully it must be treated as such. 


BISHOPS AND CHANCELLORS. 


“THE learned and logical judgments of the Master of 

the Rolls and Lord Justice Mathew last Monday 
in the case of the ‘‘ King v. Dr. Tristram and Davey ” 
should in truth be ‘‘ well accepted and approved by all 
sober, peaceable and truly conscientious sons of the 
Church of England,” inasmuch as unless the Lords 
reverse the Court of Appeal they have put it within 
the power of our prelacy to lay the foundations not 
only of a reformed ecclesiastical judicature but of a 
new system of ecclesiastical jurisprudence. Up to the 
present time Consistorial Court bumbledom—more even 
than the House of Commons—has here blocked the 
path of reform, and so has been the chief cause of our 
parlous ecclesiastical estate. In proof of this let the 
facts in the present case speak. 

There were certain ornaments in a Brighton church 
which, if they excited the ire of outside Protestants, gave 
much pleasure to the worshippers thereat. Some 
of these were placed in the church before con- 
secration with the personal approbation of the then 
bishop, and all the articles in question had been 
periodically inspected and approved by the local arch- 
deacon. However a gentleman who had about as 
much practical interest in the church in question as in 
the mosque of S. Sophia was set up by a partisan and 
prosecuting association to apply in the Bishops’ Court 
for a faculty for their removal. Now be it noted there 
is even by Privy Council Law no hard and fast rule as 
to the legality of decorative church ornaments. In 
almost all cases the matter rests largely on the discre- 
tion of the Ordinary. Now the Chancellor of the diocese 
is the Ordinary’s alter ego or he is nothing. For him 
(especially when he is a layman with no practical 
knowledge of the church work in the diocese) to make 


the bishop and archdeacon look supremely ridiculous 
would in any case be a very serious act. But here the 
Chancellor Dr. Tristram was in no way constrained 
to set up his own against the episcopal discretion. 
In fact it was his duty not to do so. True it was 
that ‘‘We and our Successors Bishops of Chichester ” 
had given him by patent certain powers of ‘‘ hearing 
and determining in our absence” a certain class of 
cases in ‘four Consistory Court of Chichester” but 
subject to the following very proper limitation ‘‘ never- 
theless first consulting us and our successors and 
having our consent in case either party earnestly crave 
our judgment”. One party to the suit did earnestly crave 
the bishop’s personal judgment. The Chancellor never- 
theless did not consult the bishop. He sat as judge. 
He ordered all the ornaments to be removed, and held 
that the reservation which seemed to bind him to 
consult his superior in the present case was bad at law. 
Fortunately there comes to the ecclesiastical judge 
who mistakes his position a mandamus to do right 
from our Lord the King. On certain technical grounds 
of procedure a Divisional Court refused to issue 
the mandamus against this learned doctor; but a 
momentary escape has landed him and his order in a 
worse plight. The Court of Appeal has not merely 
overruled the technical objections of the Divisional 
Court. It has overhauled legally and historically the 
status of the diocesan Chancellor and has concluded 
that the judicial powers reserved to our bishops under 
the Act of Uniformity of 1662 are still theirs. 

Such facts as those of this Brighton case should 
help the public to understand why our bishops hold 
sacred things as far as possible from the legal arena. 
Our Church Law to-day is obsolete, and, to enforce 
its provisions, as our Courts Christian have in recent 
years interpreted the same, would make in the old 
civilian’s language not a constitutio, sed destitutio vel 
destructio of our ecclesiastical estate. It may indeed 
be that if the ecclesiastical law had been adminis- 
tered throughout by the broad common sense and 
humanity of our great Common Law or Equity Judges, 
the system might to-day give somebody satisfaction, a 
case possible because in faculty suits relating to the 
ornaments and fabric of a parish church the episcopal 
veto does not exist. The original mischief whence 
this trouble flows has been the setting up in the 
post-Reformation Church Courts of the civilian (so 
called) in the glories of a full-bottomed wig and with 
the knowledge of some tags from the Jus Civile. 

But it is idle to slay the slain. For good or evil the 
men of the full-bottomed wig and scarlet gown have 
gone the way of the Canon lawyers whose seats they 
had usurped. There exists in England no ecclesiastical 
Bar or Bench of any utility, for the reasons that it will 
pay no man at Lincoln’s Inn or the Temple to devote 
more than a holiday attention to the study of a system of 
law as unremunerative as it is mysterious, and that even 
were this prodigy procurable, it is a hundred to one that 
his lack of historical perspective or theological sense 
would make his knowledge a perfect nuisance to the 
Church. Of course our bishops need still to consult 
lawyers, as they also need in the course of their profes- 
sional labour to consult theologians, historians, and 
architects—but, things being as they are, an architect 
would be hardly less absurd as a bishop’s consistorial 
alter ego than an ordinary Chancery or Common Law 
barrister. Indeed, as matters now are, a trained cleric 
is infinitely superior to a trained lawyer in any of the 
usual ritual questions that arise in a Consistorial Court. 
To see this it is only necessary to study the reports of 
the judgment which the clerical Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Liverpool and the lay Chancellor of the 
Diocese of London have recently given on the legality 
of an isolated crucifix in an Anglican church. In 
the result of the two cases there is a coincidence; in 
the way in which the decision is reached a contrast— 
the contrast between the learned man who is at 
home with all sides of his subject, and the learned man 
who is not. 

The need of the time however is not the mere substi- 
tution of clerical for lay Chancellors. The first thing 
necessary is to destroy the bumbledom of the Consis- 
torial Court. Thanks to the Court of Appeal this is to- 
day an easy matter. The episcopal college has only 
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to agree on the form of a patent, to be used in all 
dioceses, which shall make it impossible for a Diocesan 
Chancellor to exercise any discretion other than that of 
his bishop’s in any suit affecting doctrine or ritual. 
This effected, the clergy should be encouraged to the 
study of the Canon Law and the ecclesiastical 
statutes of the realm. If the bishops would give 
their minds to the matter, we believe that in twenty 
years’ time the Church would have a better class of 
ecclesiastical lawyers than any that this country 
has seen since the Reformation. The moment has 
arrived for the bishops to begin the reform of the 
Church Courts. Will they take it or will the golden 
chance pass away, as other chances have passed? It 
has been written of the Anglican bishops of the four- 
teenth century ‘‘ Wrapped up in their business they 
were quite contented, if all things proceeded on tradi- 
tional and authorised lines”. So they let the abuses 
of their ecclesiastical Courts slumber and the Reforma- 
tion came and drowned more than fleas. Surely the 
twentieth century calls for a higher statesmanship from 
its Prelacy. 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS—POET TO THE TRADE.* 


| bd our poet-laureate is able from his dizzy height to 
discern any of the minute forms that creep and run 
upon the earth, he may have discovered Mr. Stephen 
Phillips. If he has, we should think it very possible 
that even Mr. Austin is troubled with some misgivings 
as to whether after all he has played his game entirely 
aright. Doubtless it is a very fine thing to be poet to 
the king, but obviously it is also a very good thing to 
be poet to the trade. Why should he not have been 
both? Where was his mistake? Did he care too 
much for poetry? Did he set too low a value on him- 
self? Did he allow too much genuine self-respect to 
enter into that estimate? Well, whatever it was, he 
never succeeded in getting half the booming, puffing, 
trumpeting, slavering, worship, incense, and adoration 
Mr. Phillips glories in. Happily the laureateship is 
for life, or really this pushful giant might pile up 
logs and scale high heaven itself and lay unholy hands 
on the laurel wreath and tear it from the sacred poet’s 
brow. Fortunately the leaves of the laureate’s wreath 
are like those of the young beech tree, which though they 
fade sadly in the winter of discontent, do not fall off. So 
Mr. Phillips must let that ambition go. After all could 
it be worth while to obtain his rewards, solid and very 
good business as they are, at the cost of the advertise- 
ment employed to earn them? Mr. Alfred Austin may 
rest on his throne in peace. It certainly could not. 
Robert Montgomery had his day; he had a glory 
and a success almost as great, if not as substantial, 
as that enjoyed by Mr. Phillips: and to judge from 
Macaulay’s essay, which conferred on him an immor- 
tality nothing else could ever have given him, by 
methods exactly similar to those whereby Mr. Phillips 
has risen to the surface. Macaulay’s quotations from 
the publisher’s announcements are, with a change in the 
name, almost word for word identical with the puffs of 
Mr. Phillips. Well, Robert Montgomery had his day, 
and we know his end. So that the Phillips boom— 
that is the ‘‘ Times’ ” description of Mr. Phillips’ career 
—is so far no new portent of this age and we might be 
content to leave it alone, looking to the end of these 
men. But there are aspects of shamelessness about 
the Phillips boom which Robert Montgomery does not 
seem to have exhibited. That was a publisher’s and 


trade puffs are, they are, in a way, venial. After 
all, a publisher’s business is to sell his books, and 
if he finds that by telling people over and over 
again that a goose is a swan and a sparrow 
a nightingale he can get them to buy geese in vast 
numbers at swans’ prices, he can perhaps hardly be 
expected to refrain. The publisher is not and does not 
purport to be a critic. It is true many publishers 
would shrink from Mr. John Lane’s generosity, which 
insists on giving everyone a copy of a biography of the 
man he happens to be booming at the moment, a 


* Mr. Stephen Phillips. The Man and his Work. Presented by 
John Lane, Publisher: London: 1902: Gratis. 


biography written partly in original paragraphs of 
rancid flattery, flattery however outdone in selections 
from the reviews which make up the other part of 
the book. Of course, no man with any sensibility 
would have allowed his publisher to advertise him in 
this way. Still we thank Mr. Lane for this present, 
for it isa really most amusing book. The picture out- 
side is comic in the extreme. Is it meant for the apo- 
theosis of Mr. Phillips, the portrait within giving the other 
aspect of him in his ordinary workaday clothes, if one 
may use the word “‘ ordinary” of so great a man? It 
seems to be a picture of a man—evidently not too 
modest, for he is stark naked—vigorously blowing his 
own trumpet, with something at his side that suggests 
nothing so much as a battered old top hat. He seems 
to be squatting on a scroll in the air, the whole vividly 
recalling Mother Goose on her broomstick. We resent 
his implicitly misrepresenting Mr. Max Beerbohm as a 
wholesale devotee of Mr. Phillips. He should quote 
fully and fairly. None the less we will give Mr. Lane 
a hint for a second edition. A bookseller, asked yester- 
day for a Shakespeare, was astounded and said ‘‘ We 
are not asked for Shakespeare now ; it is all Stephen 
Phillips”. 

But the really sinister aspect of this boom is the 
part played by professed critics, some of whom are 
quite competent to judge of the truthfulness of their 
own criticism. That critics of the order of Mr. 
Le Gallienne should think Mr. Phillips a genius or, 
in Mr. Le Gallienne’s words, “‘ a real nightingale in love 
with a real rose”, is no matter. The man who thinks 
himself competent to revise FitzGerald’s version of 
Omar will naturally admire the audacity which under- 
takes to improve on Homer and Dante. But there are 
serious critics who have gone quite as far and made 
themselves quite as ridiculous. There is Mr. W. L. 
Courtney, saying in the language and style of a tub- 
thumper’s peroration, ‘‘ We possess in Mr. Stephen 
Phillips one who redeems our age from its comparative 
barrenness in the higher realms of poetry”. Conceive 
what would have happened if Mr. Courtney had talked 
such stuff to his pupils in the old days at Oxford! Then 
Mr. William Archer hears the ‘‘ voice of Milton ” in Mr. 
Phillips’ lines ; while Mr. James Douglas caps all with 
this rhapsody. ‘‘ ‘Ulysses’” [much-enduring Ulysses !| 
‘is a splendid shower of dazzling poetic jewels flung 
against gorgeous tapestries that are shaken by the 
wind of passion.” We are willing to admit that some 
of these gentlemen, of whom we could have cited 
very many more and passages quite as brilliant, 
honestly believe what they say of Mr. Phillips because 
they do not know better, while others write drivel simply 
because they cannot write anything else. It is a pity 
this excuse cannot be pleaded for all; but it is not 
credible that so many able and cultivated men could lose 
their head at the same moment. The explanation is 
not want of ability. 

See how a boom of this kind is worked. An ex- 
stage player, ex-army-coach (see Mr. Lane’s book) 
after ‘‘imbibing the same atmosphere as the master of 
the poetic drama” at Stratford-on-Avon (same autho- 
rity) turns to poetry. What was to be done? Clearly 
poetry could not stand on its own legs. On the other 
hand a ‘‘ successful poet” is a good asset for a pub- 
lisher ; if only the press can be got in line, the thing 
is done; publisher and press together can establish 
a reputation, and then society will catch on lionising, 
and everything else will follow. The thing begins by 
a well-known journal puffing in a conspicuous article 


bookseller’s matter. Vulgar and offensive as purely | Mr. Phillips’ first poem, simply because he had been 


connected with the paper, and there was a desire to 
push him. The publisher catches on: the boom’s 
afloat. The poet’s personal friends run about from 
house to house preaching ‘‘ Stephen Phillips : ” literary 
ladies, and some smart ones, entreat every journalist 
they know, a fortiori every editor, to write up Stephen 
Phillips. The critics, with social ambitions in view, do 
so. Then another puffing agency comes in. The poet 
has by this time been pushed enough by himself, his 
friends, and the trade to be a known name. Now 
the patrons of letters, our Mzcenases, and fashionable 
women who want to be thought literary come in: 
tea-parties are given in the poet’s honour: young 
ladies foregather to hear him read his pieces. The 
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old story: Juvenal’s nuisance recurs. The ball goes 
on viresque acquirit etc. the theatrical managers, 
observing that this person is written up in the papers, 
talked of in drawing-rooms, and generally seems to 
be ‘‘ booming” naturally think of his plays for their 
stage. They find him quite amenable ; he is delighted 
to sacrifice poetry to spectacle. And so he is acted, 
until he achieves the sublime glory of having two 
pieces running on the London stage at the same time. 

Undoubtedly the thing is clever; let no would-be 
imitator think this kind of thing is easily done. It 
requires little literary, still less poetic, ability; you 
must be able to scan a line and string together a few 
pretty ideas, but it does not matter how cheap or otiose. 
But anybody who can write at all could do the literary 
part of the business. It is organising power that is 
wanted and the right temperament. You must be 
thick-skinned, or you could not stand being puffed ; 
you must have no sensibility, or you will shrink from 
appeals on your behalf ad misericordiam. You must 
have ceaseless industry in pushing yourself. You 
must have an eye for subjects. You must take very 
big things, or your pose as the ‘‘ higher poet” will 
suffer. Robert Montgomery took nothing short of the 
Deity or Satan: Mr. Phillips improves on Homer and 
Dante (one paper said he did well what Boccaccio | sic] did 
badly): he still has Milton, Shakespeare, and the Bible to 
amend so he is not at the end of his tether yet. You 
must also take great pains to create a personal apart 
from a literary interest in yourself: you must get your 
portrait put about and get your journalist friends to 
write ‘‘intimate pars.” about you. For instance, get 
one of them to describe the occasion on which he first 
met you, as some one lately in some daily paper 
described his first meeting with Mr. Phillips ; it might 
have been his first meeting with Gladstone or the Duke 
of Wellington. 

However, literary flotations have their appointed end 
as have certain City flotations. You may fill a balloon 
with gas and it will take you up with it beautifully for 
a time, but it will not take you to heaven. 


LABOUR IN RUSSIA. 


T® Russian working-man is not the important 
economic factor his Western brother has 
become. In fact, until recently he might have been 
disposed of as a being of no importance. He displayed 
little or no initiative. Divorced from the land—his 
natural element—and from his beloved primitive tools, 
he was indeed a “‘ déraciné”. His remarkable adapta- 
bility enabled him to fulfil his duty in factory and 
workshop satisfactorily, but he appeared what he 
really was: a peasant understanding little, and caring 
less, about the comprehensive meaning of modern 
machinery. Several years of systematic training, con- 
tinued intercourse with his fellow-workers, fresh wants 
born of new conditions, the influence of skilled 
mechanics, and the gradual realisation of the power of 
capital have left their traces on the mind of the simple 
peasant. Discontent, that first step towards material 
progress, has laid its grip on the Russian workman. 
Whither it may lead him is not to be foreseen, no parallel 
situation having existed. That Russia will contribute 
something peculiarly her own in the development of her 
labour problems may be expected. To advance on the 
cut and dried lines of theoretic political economy would 
be distinctly un-Russian. A nation apart—neither 
Western nor Eastern—she must evolve her own laws 
as she goes along. For the present, Russia has no 
great manufacturing population. An artisan class, 
according to modern Western ideas, does not exist. 
The majority of workmen are still peasants and retain 
an interest in the land. No great industrial centres 
work havoc with the landscape, no formidable array of 
chimneys send forth clouds of grimy smoke to cripple 
all vegetation within its reach. Russian towns are not 
the outcome of a growing industrial necessity. The 
greater number are but overgrown villages, lost in a 
vast expanse of field and forest, possessing neither 
individual life nor institutions, and important only as 
centres of exchange. Many are the artificial creations 
of administrative activity, though since the reaction 


in 1894 against the ‘‘ zemstva” (provincial assemblies), 
when municipal government was handed over to officials 
chosen by the Tsar, there have been signs of not 
altogether desirable urban development. The most im- 
portant factories are therefore not always to be looked 
for in towns. Ina country where wood is still chiefly 
consumed as fuel it is not unusual to find large and 
well-managed factories within easy reach of extensive 
forests, these forests being the property of the factory- 
owner. Nor does the Russian capitalist regard dis- 
tance from a railway as a deterrent. Labour is cheap 
and time is not money in Russia. 

Europe ¢annot boast another people so well trained 
for collective labour as the Russians. Wherever a 
group has a common economic interest to look after, 
or some common work to carry out, an artel is at once 
formed. The artel differs from all co-operative societies 
in Europe for it is a natural form of popular life and 
owes nothing to theory. A free union, its membership 
is voluntary, each member being free to withdraw at 
the end of the season, or upon the conclusion of the 
particular work for which the artel was formed. It 
has no legal authority over its members, its only 
protection against those who break the rules being 
expulsion. Artels present endless variety in their size 
and economic characters. Some are the permanent 
owners of small workshops; others are but temporary 
associations of workmen from different provinces, who, 
engaged in the various industries in the larger cities, 
settle in a house together, keep a common table and 
share all expenses. Others again, include the men of 
one village, all following the same trade, who sally 
forth in the early spring in search of work, only 
returning to their homes in the autumn when the 
approach of winter makes out-of-door occupation 
impossible. Contractors invariably prefer to negotiate 
with artels. Every artel accepts work and makes 
engagements as a body, the work undertaken being 
distributed or divided amongst the members. Incom- 
petency and laziness meet with no toleration. Artels 
flourish all over European Russia. They may be met 
with in cities, villages, and forests; on the banks of 
rivers, among the fishers of the north, the drainers of 
marshes, diggers of ditches, and mowers of communal 
meadows. 

The position of the well-to-do workman will explain 
itself in a short sketch of one of the large cotton-mills, 
and though the fairly favourable conditions under 
which the men work do not apply to all factory 
operatives, well-managed factories are not now the 
exceptions they used to be. The “‘ fabric” in question 
is situated between two small villages (destined to 
become a town), and on the edge of an extensive forest. 
Originally possessing 700 looms, it now works 3,000 
and employs over 4,000 hands, exclusive of machinists. 
The buildings consist of the spinning and weaving 
mills, barracks where the workers are lodged free, a 
general refectory, school, hospital, and library. Con- 
trary to the usual custom, married men are encouraged 
to bring their wives with them, part of the barracks 
being set aside for the married couples and their 
children. The necessity of leaving the women behind 
to do the work in the fields when the men go forth to 
engage themselves as factory hands, coachmen, porters, 
servants, &c., has led, as one may readily imagine, to 
serious abuses. Considering how important it is that 
the land belonging to the ‘‘mir” should not be neg- 
lected, and considering that the removal of a family 
means forfeiting its share in the general distribution, it is 
difficult, in existing circumstances, to suggest a remedy 
for thisevil. Itis, however, certain that forthose workmen 
who have severed all connexion with the ‘‘ mir”, and 
have no village home awaiting their return, the ac- 
commodation extended to wives and children is an 
indisputable right. The hands are all paid by piece- 
work, the average earnings being: for the men 7 
roubles (the rouble is worth a fraction over 2s.) a week ; 
for the women in the spinning-mills from 1o to 11 
roubles a month, while those engaged in weaving earn 
from 17 to 18 roubles a month. About 240 children 
attend the free school, the most important feature of 
which appears to be religious teaching. The hospital! 
—also free—contains forty-five beds and is not only for 
the mill-hands: any peasant living within a radius of 
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twelve versts is eligible for admission. Universal pro- 
vision-stores make shopping an easy matter especially 
as there is a common table, the workers themselves 
choosing a competent person to do the catering and 
cooking—no complicated undertaking. The stores are 
not run on the co-operative system, but belong to the 
owner of the mill. When they were first opened it was 
agreed that no credit should be given, but the ready- 
money system had to be abandoned as it necessitated 
paying the men weekly. Four pay-days a month proved 
impracticable owing to the decrease in each man’s 
work both on pay-day and the day following. The 
working-day has recently been limited to eleven and a 
half hours. Though this is certainly very long it must 
be remembered that no workman or peasant will work on 
a Saint’s day (the special days set apart to be observed 
as holy days by the Church). These are so numerous 
that, including Sundays, they reduce the working year 
about a third. Any further reduction of hours would 
therefore prove a serious matter to employers of labour 
who already find these constant interruptions most 
prejudicial. 

The mill has its own police chosen from the men 
employed, and its own orchestra. Amusements of 
various kinds are provided for the mill-hands on Sunday 
afternoons during the summer months. The distressed 
and ashamed faces of the women, when on one occasion 
a ballet-dancer figured in a group of strolling players, 
most eloquently expressed their disapproval. Village 
games are characterised by their quaint gravity, and 
the dancing of the women by its modesty. 

For the time being these collective methods answer 
very well in Russia where the traditions of the ‘‘ mir” 
still exercise so strong an influence. The artisan of 
the ‘‘domestic system” is distinctly more attractive 
than the undeveloped workman of the ‘great in- 
dustry”. His importance may be estimated when 
it is realised that out of the 80,000,000 population 
of European Russia, 7,500,000 peasants are engaged 
in domestic trades (factory operatives only number 
about 1,500,000), which represent / 150,000,000 yearly. 
In the Goverament of Moscow, the chief manufac- 
turing region of Russia, the amount derived from 
these bye-industries is three times larger than the 
amount paid in wages by the factories. 

The economic progress of the last twenty-five years 
has done much to destroy the idea of unity which was 
so characteristic a feature of Russian peasant life. The 
Russian is beginning to understand that in the coming 
struggle each man will depend on his own personal 
ability and industry, this inclines him to shirk his duty 
to the ‘‘mir”, while his newly acquired ideas about 
money make him impatient of the constant demand 
upon his earnings made by relations. ‘‘ Un pour tous, 
tous pour un” adequately described the attitude of the 
peasant, and one cannot but regret that it is apparently 
by the introduction of ‘‘envy, hatred, malice and all 
uncharitableness ” that he is to achieve material pro- 
gress, if it is progress, and if he does achieve it. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PLACE UPON POETRY.* 


Goce books as Canon Rawnsley’s ‘‘ Literary Asso- 
ciations of the English Lakes” seem to invite 
an inquiry whether the environment of poets really 
does exert a formative influence on their genius and 
their art—whether it is true to say, as Mr. Leslie 
Stephen said of Wordsworth and Scott, that one was 
the poetic child of Lakeland and the other of the 
Border country. People sometimes talk and write as 
if there were some local Muse of hill or flat who 
took possession of her votaries in early youth 
and swayed their congenital genius into conformity 
with scenic surroundings. A Calvinistic turn of 
thought, for instance, has been traced to the in- 
fluence of a stern and mountainous scenery, but, as a 
matter of fact, when we look for that tendency among 


English poets we have to make southwards to the | 


‘placid Ouse “‘ that as with molten glass inlays the vale” 
and find our Calvinist in Cowper. If poets were really 


* ‘Literary Associations of the English Lakes.” 2 vols. 10s. 
net. ‘* Ruskin and the English Lakes.” 1 vol. 55. net. By H. D. 
Rawnsley, Glasgow: MacLehose  1go1. 


in this way the creatures of their surroundings it is 
obvious that a statistical disciple of Buckle or Taine 
could make us a tinted poetical map of the British 
Islands after the analogy of those provided by geo- 
logists. Yellow poets might be found colouring 
the flats of East Anglia while a pink poet might be 
seen to preponderate among the hills of Wales. Such 
ideas are very soon seen to be purely fanciful. 
The poet is not the creature and slave of his 
surroundings. Itinerant or not he is just a man 
with a camera. If photographs are to be taken it is 
obviously upon neighbouring objects that the camera 
has to be turned but within these limits photographer 
and poet are still themselves ; they retain their taste in 
treatment and their predilections of choice. Shelley for 
example and Keats were both poets of oursouthern coun- 
ties, and out of the materials presented to them both they 
painted pictures quite surprisingly unlike. The images 
of Keats are mostly solid and palpable—a hare limp- 
ing through frozen grass—‘‘ lucent syrups tinct with 
cinnamon ”—the rank stems of some ‘‘ pipy hemlock ” 
growing in a ditch—in such things he delighted 
and described them with a Dutch minuteness. 
Shelley on the other hand was Turneresque; he 
desired the misty and diaphanous ; he cared more for the 
‘*rainbows of the brooks” than for the brooks them- 
selves and in his hands the warm palpitating skylark 
becomes an ‘‘embodied abstraction”. And so also 
when Wordsworth—the poet be it remembered not only 
of the Lakes but also of Wood Street Cheapside and of 
the Thames at Richmond—when Wordsworth crosses 
Westminster Bridge he has got his Wordsworthian 
camera with him—the camera which had photographed 
sO many mountains only because it was among moun- 
tains that Wordsworth happened to be born. 


‘* Dear God! The very houses seem asleep 
And all that mighty heart is lying still.” 


He gropes as characteristically in London as in Lake- 
land for the unseizable soul behind the visual image—just 
as when an undergraduate in the flats of Cambridge- 
shire his fancy had transfigured into mystery the 
Statue of 


‘* Newton with his prism and silent face 
Voyaging through strange seas of thought alone”. 


The term ‘‘ Lake-poet ” had indeed never any valuable 
meaning and never implied any intelligent literary 
criticism. Coleridge went there in pursuit of Words- 
worth—Southey in pursuit of Coleridge—and so with 
the rest of that most motley crowd—types as divergent 
as Gray and Ruskin—who have been either dwellers or 
visitors in Canon Rawnsley’s ‘‘ bit of mountain ground 
twenty miles in diameter”. It is much in the same 
way that little groups of painters become associated 
with irrelevant accidents of birthplace or locality, but 
art criticism as such has no legitimate interest in 
the fact that Old Crome painted in the neighbour- 
hood of Norwich or that Millet imagined and composed 
his ‘‘ Angelus” at the little village of Barbizon, and 
so in poetry, when Tennyson appeals to his ‘‘ dewy 
dawn of Memory” in the Lincolnshire levels, he 
gets quite as much emotion out of ‘‘The poplars four 
that grew beside his father’s door” as ever Scott or 
Wordsworth could get out of the mighty Helvellyn. 
It may perhaps occur to some to think vaguely of 
Ossian—of the Keltic spirit in general—of the fact that 
the hills of this island lie mostly to the westward— 
and so to persuade themselves that poetry, like the 
Liberty of Milton or the Love of Vergil’s shepherd, is 
by right an inhabitant of the rocks. In reality, how- 
ever, the Keltic spirit is not local but racial and is as 
likely to flourish in the flat pastures of Meath as at the 
Giant’s Causeway. The Keltic spirit has been edged 
continually westward by a sort of ‘‘ law of westward 
drift” because the tides of invasion have set in upon 
Britain from the eastward side. If our invaders had 
been launched upon us from the side of the sunset we 
might have found the Pan-Keltic Congress taking place 
not in Dublin but at Norwich, and the Spaniards of 
the Armada storm-driven to leave their traces on the 
Western Irish coast would not have been an exception 
but a type. 

Reflection, to sum up the whole matter, soon brings 
us to the conclusion that for poets, of all people in the 
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world, the mind is its own place. The locus classicus 
of complaint against a supposed unfriendly environ- 
ment is probably the grumble of Herrick vegetating in 
a dull Devonshire vicarage instead of carousing with 
Ben Jonson at the ‘‘ Dog” or ‘‘ Triple Tun”. 


** Yet justly, too, I must confess 
I ne’er invented such 
Ennobled numbers for the press 
Than where I loath’d so much.” 


Even after this confession we must still largely dis- 
count the writer’s discontent, for if ever a man took 
obvious delight in rural incidents, from the laden 
hock-cart to the hen going to lay her ‘‘long white 
egg”, that gloriously self-convicted poet was Herrick 
himself. 

There would seem to be but one class of poet who 
has real reason to complain of his surroundings and 
that is the poet who has been long in populous city 
pent. It is noticeable in this connexion that 
Wordsworth’s famous Westminster sonnet was written 
when the city was for the nonce zé\us drohis—a city of 
the apparently dead. The muse of song as well as of 
sketch might hopefully visit Lord Macaulay’s perching 
New Zealander. It may be objected that some of the 
very finest verse—‘ Paradise Lost” may stand for 
example—has been written in this City of London. Itis 
enough to say in answer that the sightless poet of the sun 
that set and the twilight that stole over Paradise had 
many memories upon which to draw—he had watched 
the sunsets of Horton which, pace the Lake enthusiasts, 
are just as inspiring as those of Windermere. Nor let 
it be forgotten that our earlier poets had not to walk 
nearly as far north as Oxford Street to find themselves 
among green fields. Even Thomson the indolent might 
easily reach ‘‘some eminence, Augusta, in thy plains” 
from which he could “‘ taste the smell of dairy”. It may 
be added that when we get poems with titles professedly 
urban—Mr. Davidson’s ‘‘ Fleet Street Eclogues” and 
Alexander Smith’s ‘‘ City Poems ” are the first instances 
that come to mind—we are generally transported into 
the country at express speed. These City poets have a 
most disproportionable quantity of rus in their urbs. 
We do not of course forget that for more than a century 
our poets were indeed poets of the town and far be it 
from us to belittle the Muse of Ombre and frothing 
chocolate and sylphs that were ‘‘ wedged whole ages in 
a bodkin’s eye”. Whether Pope was a poet has always 
seemed to us the most barren of questions since he was 
at all events a most magnificent writer. But we have 
only to turn to any chance quotation that is at all repre- 
sentative of the bulk of our best poetry— 


‘* The green-robed senators of mighty woods 
Tall oaks branch-charméd by the earnest stars ”— 


to find how far we have got from the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the author of ‘‘ Windsor Forest”. We were 
amused the other day by a remark in this connexion of 
one of Pope’s earlier biographers. It ought to be 
remembered, says Ruffhead, that when Pope wrote his 
poem, Windsor Forest had ‘‘no magnificent lakes or cas- 
cades, no elegant structures, or other beauties with which 
royal taste and magnificence has since embellished it”. 
To Ruffhead the cascade at Virginia Water was a much 
more poetic object than a moonlit oak or a clamorous 
lapwing. The so-called ‘‘local poetry” of which 
‘* Windsor Forest” is the type—the poetry of which 
Longfellow made a collection in his ‘‘ Poems of Places” 
—need not detain us long for it is local only in name. 
Any navigable river would have done as well for 
Denham as the Thames, and the thrush have sung as 
sweetly to Dyer on any other hill as on that of Grongar. 
One real connexion between place and poetry has indeed 
been noticed in the poems of all ages—the extraordinary 


| gulls settle down on the water. 


hold which the scenery of their youth has upon the | 
imaginations of the dying. The heart ‘‘pants to the 


place from whence at first she flew” ‘‘et dulces 
moriens reminiscitur Argos”. Or, to quote from the 
short poem in which to our thinking Stevenson came 
as near as he ever did to high poetry, we get some 
exile of the Tropics dreaming of the cool shores 


‘* Where around the graves of the martyrs the whaups 
are crying 
His heart remembers how !” 


A BIRD STUDY AT DAWN. 


YA BERE the Wye debouches into the estuary of 
the Severn there is, at low tide, a plentiful 
abundance of very soft mud much affected by the red- 
shank and the black-headed gull. Over the far- 
stretching wastes of the estuary itself, which, in the 
evening, beneath the wan splendour of a winter sunset, 
present effects that yield not in their sad and pensive 
desolation to those of many a bolder shore—it is 
wonderful then how mud can be glorified—the glasses 
cannot be used with much effect. Vast realms of 
lifeless solitude have invariably to be swept by them 
before there appear certain dots, which, by moving, 
prove themselves in due season to be birds. They 
are sure to be but moderately distant from some 
projecting point of land belonging to the opposite 
shore, but knowing that, were you there, they 
would then be standing on the nearer muddiness 
which skirts your own, you do not repine at this 
much. You wish only that your very good glasses were 
a degree or two better. But from either bank of the 
Wye—and especially from a little green knoll near a 
pretty little village that I know of on one of them—a 
close study can be.made of what goes on either in the 
water or on the steep, sloping mud-banks ascending 
from it when the tide is out. Rising before dawn and 
creeping into the midst of bushes that look down upon 
black seaweed, one prepares—comforted with two huge 
plaids and some ‘pretty little tiny kickshaws” in the 
way of minor wraps—to see one kind of world grow, 
gradually, into another. The moon is at the full, and— 
though not far from six by the clock—shining with 
wonderful brilliancy. The world sleeps in silver, and 
the yellow light of an early-lit lantern in some black 
fishing-smack, at anchor—of all human handiwork, 
perhaps, that which least jars with nature—is the only 
thing that hints at coming day. By some effect of chiaro- 
oscuro which none but artists need understand, only the 
upper part of the line of mud-bank is caught—and beauti- 
fully caught—by the moonbeams. Below this, a deep, 
dark shadow seems sometimes the water itself, some- 
times a frowning precipice that it laps, sometimes the 
near-lying hills reflected within it. 

Slowly—wonderfully slowly—-that black and form- 
less inkiness passes into something like an outline 
and begins, at length, to assume its familiar features, 
slowly the moon, still shining, ceases to hallow and 
becomes hard and hag-like. At length, just as 
the mud-banks are mud-banks and the earth lies 
revealed and palpable, a distinct but not yet a 
hard reality, just as the cold grey morning kisses, 
with chillier lips, the cold dark night, a little silver 
cloud comes moving, swiftly and silently, over 
‘‘that broad water of the west” in which the Wye 
loses itself, and, entering the narrower channel at its 
exact centre, continues up it with the same mathe- 
matical accuracy and, sweeping round the first broad, 
crescent bend, passes ‘‘in music out of sight”—for 
there is a music of sight and motion as well as 
of sound. It is the first batch of the first-arriving 
gulls and it is worth rising in midwinter and sitting 
for a cold hour and more to see that lovely coming, 
that quiet greeting of the quiet, silent dawn. Other 
bands follow, but there is something in that first 
arrival—the first soft sliding of life into a dead-awaken- 
ing world—that is never after equalled. They bring no 
tidings, these others, they come not as the harbingers 
of joy and day. They are birds, merely, whilst to their 
fair avant-couriers the imagination—struggle as it will 
if it must struggle—has to attribute something of an 
angelic character. They fly on too and disappear ; the 
At first they are idle 
and do not seem to be hungry. As time goes on, 
however, their appetites develop, though always com- 
pared to other species—the herring or black-backed gulls 
for instance—they are dainty feeders. Floating grace- 
fully on the water, on which they sit high and light, 
the head and tail well raised, one or another of them 
will, ever and anon, rise into the air and circle about 
at a moderate height. At once one comes sweeping 
down, seems about to plunge, but, pausing and checking 
itself when almost on the surface, hovers for a moment 
above it with an undulatory motion, then shoots 
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suddenly skywards again, in a swift sidelong sweep. 
Another circle or two, another descent, more hover- 
ing, and this time the plunge is made, or rather, 
the bird just drops upon the water, its legs stretched, 
dangling, down—a little projected—as though about to 
seize on something with its feet—a thing, I believe, 
which a gull does not, though it habitually strikes 
with them. As it pitches, the head bobs forward 
and something is taken on the surface of the water 
with just the very tip of the bill. The action is 
quiet and the look of the bird inquisitorial as though 
it were piercing into something very minute and not 
greatly worth the getting. As floating débris is 
generally, then, to be seen it looks as if an insect or 
other excrescence had been picked off some kind of 
weed that the stream was carrying down with it— 
though to the great masses of black-brown seaweed 
clothing some rocks near them these gulls pay no 
attention. Small profits and by no means quick returns 
seem to content them in their water-work, and when 
they feed on the mud-banks of the river, it is, ap- 
parently, upon the same principle of moderation. 
Sweeping these last with the glasses it is impossible 
to see any, the slightest, projection upon their surface, 
which, though often furrowed with deep corrugations 
resembling miniature gorges with high, sharp ridges 
between—nay, with smaller ones more like those of 
‘the ribbed sea-sand ”—is yet without crack or rough- 
ness—the wrinkles themselves are smooth. But just 
under this shining epidermis there is something upon 
which a flock of redshanks—numbering upwards of a 
hundred—seem principally—if not exclusively—to live. 
These little birds run about over this their happy 
hunting-ground, imprinting, with each little dainty 
step that they take, a pretty little mark in the soft 
mud, so that they leave behind them a neat little track, 
which it is pleasant, through the glasses, to see a- 
making. At frequent intervals they stop and pressing 
upon, rather than probing, the soft carpet with the 
tips of their slender bills—doing it all so delicately that 
they look like so many little doctors feeling a pulse— 
they get something and run on again. What it is that 
they get it is impossible to tell—at least by watching 
them—but it must be very minute, since the mandibles 
are not seento divide. Thatitis an actual substance— 
not mere ooze sucked up—I should judge by the way 
in which they run about, as though in quest of some 
special thing, which, all at once, in some particular 
place—here and not there—they find: and that they 
find it by sight—some minute mark upon the surface 
of the mud, which the glasses fail, altogether, to detect 
—also seems probable. 

Whether the gulls, when they walk slowly over these 
slopes and at intervals bend forward the head, are in 
search of such same tiny morsels as contribute so 
largely to the support of the redshanks I cannot say, 
but what they get seems to be equally small, for neither 
are their mandibles seen to divide, nor can anything, 
as a rule, be seen between them. But, if they are 
searchers, they are far less eager ones than their little 
stilted companions, who run briskly about amongst 
them, sometimes incurring their anger and subjecting 
themselves to an unworthy attack. They do not walk 
much, or many paces at a time, and, moreover, they 
keep more to the extreme margin of the slope, by the 
water, where it is sometimes flat for a little, and where 
bunches of seaweed occasionally cling—though to these 
they do not appear to pay any special attention. 
Something, however, they certainly do get and each 
bird, as he gets it, is regularly attacked by the one 
standing nearest, who rises and flies at him. The 
successful bird is in no way discomposed. He waits 
quietly till the other is almost upon him and then, 
moving like a skilful toreador at the exact moment, 
flies to a little farther on along the bank. The aggressor 
takes his place and the incident, as a rule, is closed. 

Epmunp SELovs. 


'A TRAGEDY AND A CURTAIN-RAISER. 


ba POETic drama is the highest form of drama, and 
- we needs must try to love the highest when we 
see it. Nor must we miss any opportunity of seeing it. 


It is for our good. Duty calls. Let us not hold back. 
Courage! Forward! On!” 

Such, I take it, is the mental attitude of the public 
towards Shakespeare and Mr. Stephen Phillips. If 
playgoers were swayed merely by the base appetite for 
pleasure, there would never be, I fancy, more than five 
or six persons in the auditorium of any theatre whose 
bill consisted of a poetic play. Even supposing that all 
these enthusiasts had paid for their seats, the effect 
on the management would be depressing. Poeticdrama 
would have to languish in cupboards. This would 
be a pity. For is it not the highest form of drama ? 
Luckily, the British public is nothing if not conscien- 
tious. So strongly does the Puritan instinct survive in 
it that it is irresistibly attracted towards whatever 
casts a gloom over it. It loves to suffer. Only 
through suffering does its spirit find peace and pride. 
In the music-halls it is happy, and, since, for it, the 
idea of happiness is hopelessly entangled with the idea 
of wickedness, it must impose on itself some kind of 
penance for its hall-goings. Shakespeare, hitherto, 
has been the only obvious penance open to it. But 
now, at length, has arisen another poet whom the 
managers are not unwilling to inflict on it. Mr. Stephen 
Phillips has arisen. The public is very glad and 
grateful. If you have passed lately through the 
Haymarket, between the hours of six and seven P.M., 
you will have observed, outside the portals that lead to 
the pit and gallery of Her Majesty’s Theatre, a long 
and serried queue of men and women, all barefooted 
and wearing hair-shirts. There is now, daily, a similar 
congress in King Street. For, on the sixth instant of 
this month, Mr. George Alexander, cruel only to be 
kind, produced ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca”, which, as all 
the world knows, is an essay in the highest form of 
drama. 

It was a great occasion. The house looked very 
brilliant. Everyone appeared in a brand-new hair-shirt. 
The applause, from first to last, was ecstatic. Deep- 
sounding waves of rapture swept the auditorium from 
corner to corner. Delight surged to delirium, asin those 
strange rites whereat, in honour of some harsh deity, 
the prancing heathen maim themselves, madly glorying 
in their paroxysms of pain. Certainly, it was a great 
occasion. I was glad, next morning, to see that most 
of the dramatic critics had risen to it. I wish I could 
rise to it now. I wish 1 could rush, with reverent war- 
whoop, into a synthesis and analysis of all the impres- 
sions which ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca”, as a piece of 
literature, left on me. But, somehow, my lungs and 
limbs fail me. I feel that I am too late. Not only 
during the past week, but also during the past year 
or two, so very much has been written about Mr. 
Phillips’ first dramatic work that I can find no new 
praise to deck it withal. Moreover, I myself, in these 
very columns, some little time ago, incidentally set 
forth my opinion of it. My opinion came to this : that 
the play was charming and delicate, and that it could 
not be too cordially welcomed ; but that it was not 
fraught with the kind of original and simple beauty 
which bowls me (personally) over, and leaves me gasp- 
ing ; that it could never, for example, be mentioned in 
the same breath with such a work of original genius as 
that in which Maeterlinck treated the same subject— 
‘*Pelleas and Melisande”. And, practically, that 
opinion is now the same as it was then. I will not re- 
inflict it on you in detail. Merely will I ‘‘ oblige” with 
a note or two about the production. 

It is curious that no one, however expert, can, in 
reading a play, predict exactly how it will strike him in 
performance. One can say, roughly, that a play is 
utterly undramatic, and unfit for the stage, or that it is 
dramatic, and will come out well on the stage. But 
exactly how well it will come out remains a secret—till 
after the event. ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca” is dramatic 
in a very high degree. The action is well-knit, 
it rises and falls to its climax in a thoroughly profes- 
sional way. It is (I speak, of course, only for those 
who, like myself, are not zsthetically impervious to 

tic y wt always interesting and exciting, except 
in the incidental scenes which Mr. Phillips has intro- 
duced in order to brighten things up. These scenes 
are quite intolerable. They were bad enough between 
the covers of the book ; but they are much worse on 
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the stage. And the fact that they are so proves that 
Mr. Phillips has written an even better play than we 
had imagined. We resent irrelevancy in proportion to 
our admiration for the main work. Mr. Phillips has 
absolutely no talent for humour. He has so many other 
talents to display that I wonder why he should insist on 
displaying his lack of this one. The jocular soldiers 
in this play are even worse than the jocular gods in 
“Ulysses”. They ought to be cut mercilessly out. 
They are there, I suppose, because Shakespeare was 
addicted to comic'relief. But that is really no excuse 
for them. Shakespeare had a very keen sense of 
humour, even though, after the lapse of three centuries, 
his jokes appeal less to the humorous than to the 
antiquarian sense in us. And, moreover, though 
Shakespeare’s comic relief is interesting, we cannot 
but wish that he had not inserted it. It is a jarring 
interruption to ears attuned to tragedy. Time has 
taught us that in dramatic art one form should not be 
mixed up with another. If Mr. Phillips were writing 
a modern tragedy, he would not be afraid of being 
serious throughout it. He would not dream of 
‘* spatchcocking ” into it scenes of irrelevant frivolity. 
Even Shakespeare, we may assume, thus ‘‘ spatch- 
cocked” in order to propitiate the groundlings. 
‘*Merrie England” would never have come to 
a theatre to be bored throughout a _ performance. 
The clown-scenes were so many sops, unwillingly 
thrown to them. But the Puritan movement has relieved 
our tragic dramatists of the necessity for such sop- 
throwing. Nay! I assure Mr. Phillips that the bulk of 
his audiences must resent from its own point of view not 
less keenly than do I from mine his insistence on comic 
relief. They are not amused by the jokes, but they know 
that they are expected to laugh; and the mere thought 
of direct enjoyment strikes a discord in their mood. 

I am not sure that the public, in its eagerness to 
mortify itself, would not rather have seen the play 
mounted according to the stern ideals of Mr. Sidney 
Lee and the Elizabethan Stage Society, and acted bya 
company of amateurs. However, the love of beautiful 
sights that are not gaudily beautiful is not implanted in 
any great portion of the public ; and in this production 
at the St. James’ the beauty of the backgrounds is of a 
sombre kind. The hall of the castle of Giovanni 
Malatesta is hung with dim tapestries, and even in 
Francesca’s garden the roses are pale in the twilight of 
dawn. From first to last, there is no hint of the Lord 
Mayor’s Show, or of the ballet at the Empire, or of 
the facade of the Alhambra, or of any of those things 
which minister truly to the lust of the public’s. eye. 
And, as for the performance, four years of observation 
have taught me that the only thing which the public 
really admires in a tragic mime is his or her capacity 
for making a great noise. Any mime who, at an im- 
portant point of a tragedy, makes a great noise may 
always rely on a round of applause as soon as the 
great noise has subsided. It matters not that the 
noise be kakophonous, or be inappropriate, or that 
the maker of it be a duffer, without any rudimentary 
knowledge of his or her art: sheer lung-power, 
violently exercised, is all that is wanted. No, not 
quite all. Grimaces and violent contortions of the 
body must be added. At the St. James’, fortunately, 
the mimes do not, with one exception, perform 
these dear tricks. Except by Miss Elizabeth Robins, 
who plays the part of Lucrezia, no passions are 
torn to tatters. For her, as an interpreter of 
strenuous emotion in modern realistic plays, I have 
an abiding admiration. But I am determined to forget 
her impersonation of Lucrezia as soon as a somewhat 
retentive memory will let me doso. Such shoutings, 
such stridings up and down and across the stage, such 
slappings of other people on the chest for sake of 
emphasising this or that point, such contractions and 
contortions as never were on land or sea! I longed 
for one brief interval of repose, of dignity. It was as 
much as I could do not to cry ‘“‘Hush! Sit down! 
Count twenty, and then speak!” I suppose that 
Miss Robins’ over-acting was due to fear of 
an accusation of being ‘‘modern”. Yet the real 
difference between the old and the new schools of 
acting lies less in the fact that the old mimes were 
tremendously ebullient than in the fact that they cared 


more than their successors for the beauty and dignity of 


port and gesture and elocution. I dare say that Miss 
Robins has toned down her performance since the first 
night, her own judgment being no longer obscured by 
fear that the stupid critics would call her ‘‘ Ibsenish ”. 
Mr. Alexander was powerful as Giovanni. It is 
always good to see him in some forthright part that 
demands power rather than subtlety. The parts of 
Paolo and of Francesca are parts for which suitable 
personalities are essential, and more important than 
anything else. Mr. Henry Ainley, drawn from the inex- 
haustible company of Mr. Benson, was exactly the right 
person to be Paolo. And Miss Evelyn Millard, though 
she did not play quite so simply and childishly as one 
could have wished, was as good a Francesca as could 
have been secured in this world of compromises. 
‘*Worldham M.P.”, which precedes ‘‘ Mile. Mars” 
at the Imperial Theatre, is not like most curtain-raisers. 
It is, at least, an effort to do something good. And 
though Mr. Lewis Waller (as an unscrupulous financier, 
who suddenly blows out his brains because somebody 
else’s ancestor had blown out his) has not a deeply 
impressive part, he plays it with exemplary fervour. 
Max. 


INSURANCE—MAGNITUDE AND MERIT. 


annual report of the Prudential Assurance 

Company demonstrates once again the power that 
comes from capable organisation. The Prudential, 
which limits its operations to the United Kingdom, has 
accumulated funds which do not fall very far short of 
those of the American giants. In the Industrial branch 
there are over 14,000,000 policies in force, assuring 
more than £142,000,000, and in the Ordinary branch 
651,000 policies, assuring over £72,000,000. The 
annual premium income is £9,000,000, and the total 
assets over £ 43,000,000. 

For Industrial policy-holders the Prudential is ex- 
tremely good so far as the circumstances of this class 
of business enable good results to be obtained. The 
expenses of managing it, however, amount to nearly 
40 per cent. of the premiums ; but so long as the policy- 
holders insist upon being called upon weekly for their 
premiums, it is difficult to see how this expenditure 
can be lessened. In the Ordinary branch the average 
amount of each policy is only about £111, which of 
course means that a great many of the policies are 
for much smaller amounts. For small policies the 
results are good, but for policies of #250 or over the 
premiums are so high, and the bonuses in proportion 
to premiums so small, that many offices offer greater 
attractions to policy-holders. The investments of the 
company are of a very high class, but the rate of 
interest earned upon them is about the lowest reported 
by any first-class British Life office, and the margin 
above the 3 per cent. assumed in the valuation 
is very small. In _ spite, however, of the rela- 
tively small amount of surplus derived from interest 
the total surplus earned during last year exceeded 
41,200,000; precisely how the distributed profits are 
divided among participating-policy-holders and the 
shareholders it is however difficult, if not impossible, 
to ascertain from the accounts. The shareholders of 
course get huge dividends to which they are justly 
entitled, but it would certainly be a good deal more 
satisfactory if the accounts showed clearly how much 
the proprietors received from each branch. 

The development of the Legal and General Life 
Assurance Society is in its way quite as remarkable 
as that of the Prudential. In the Valuation period 
which has just closed the number of new policies issued 
was more than five times that of the quinquennium 
which ended in 1886, and the premium income is con- 
siderably more than double what it was fifteen years 
ago. But the remarkable thing about the Legal and 
General is not so much the increase in its business as 
the strength of its financial position. The assurances 
have been valued on the stringent basis of 2} per cent. 
interest, while 17 per cent. of the premiums has been 
reserved for future expenses. As the actual ex- 
penditure averages less than 12 per cent. of the 
premiums and as the interest earned exceeds 4 per 
cent. of the funds, it is apparent that the Society 
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possesses in these two features a very considerable 
source of surplus. The participating policy-holders, 
who receive nine-tenths of the distributed surplus, had 
4£333»750 allotted to them which yielded a rever- 
sionary bonus at the rate of 38s. per cent. per annum 
on the sums assured and previous bonuses, this being 
the same rate of bonus as was declared five years ago. 
Considering the rates of premium charged by the 
society these very large bonuses make its policies 
nearly, if not quite, the best that can be obtained from 
Life office. 

he report states very clearly that the mortality has 
been heavier than usual, and that comparatively little 
profit has been derived from this source. This seems 
to be due to the fact that the claims have arisen under 
policies for large amounts, since the actual number of 
deaths is if anything rather below the average. In 
these circumstances the maintenance of the high rate 
of bonus is especially satisfactory, and seems to be 
largely due to the increase in the values of certain 
securities. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. HERBERT GLADSTONE AND THE 
HOUSING CLAUSES COMMITTEE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


41 Parliament Street, London, 12 March, 1902. 

S1r,—Towards the end of last Session, Sir William 
Walrond asked me to nominate two members of the 
Liberal party for the Joint Committee on the Housing 
of the Working Classes. Accordingly, I nominated 
Mr. Kearley and Mr. Emmott. No objection was 
taken to the nomination of these two gentlemen by 
anyone connected with the Liberal party. As chief 
Whip of the Liberal party, I have nothing to do with 
the selection of Irish members, and I have no responsi- 
bility for their omission or inclusion, as the case may 
be, in connexion with select committees. Sir William 
Walrond communicates direct with the Whips of the 
Irish party. The motion for the Committee was placed 
on the paper, I think, early in August. It was blocked by 
Mr. Patrick O’Brien and Mr. Keir Hardie. Mr. Claude 
Hay, who, apparently, was under the belief that I was 
responsible for the nomination or otherwise of Irish 
members for select committees, asked me whether I 
would withdraw one of the two Liberals in order to put 
on an Irish member. I told him that, having regard to 
the importance of the inquiry, in justice to the Liberal 
party I could not consent to limit its representation to 
a solitary member. In fact, Mr. Hay’s suggestion, 
though no doubt well meant, was out of the question. 
I told him that the Government ought to increase the 
number of the Committee—as they could easily have 
done—in which case Sir W. Walrond could have asked 
the Irish Whips to nominate an Irish member. I do 
not see how I could have done otherwise. 

Mr. Keir Hardie—who with Mr. P. O’Brien blocked 
the motion—I need scarcely say is not a member of the 
Liberal party, and was responsible for his own action. 
The matter is of comparatively small moment, for the 
Committee could not have taken evidence, and in any 
case would have had to be reappointed this Session. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. J. GLapsTone. 


Possibly there may be something more to be said on 
this matter later on.—Ep. S. R.] 


THE EDUCATION PROBLEM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Codford S. Peter Rectory, Wilts, 1 March, 1902. 
Sir,—Believe me I do feel deep concern about the 
multitude of unhappy Church children in Board schools. 
In the first draft of my letter I spoke of the temptation 
of the rural clergy to be complacently and selfishly 
satisfied with the position of their own schools. Some- 


how, through inadvertence or for brevity, I afterwards — 


omitted the words. Yet it was not country parsons 
who threw out the scheme at the Brighton E.C.U. 
meeting. I give my adhesion to those who, like Mr. 
Riley and the Saturpay Review, regard the present 
situation as intolerable. 


But I cannot believe that one wrong ought ever to be 
remedied by another. It is said ‘‘we must give up 
something”. Not if that something is principle. I 
think in this case it is. I believe the admission of 
teachers of other religions to Church schools (many of 
which consist of a single room) must encourage religious 
indifferentism instead of checking it. And I am unable 
to see what the raison d’étre of Voluntary schools will 
be when the same freedom of religious teaching will 
be procurable in a Board school. ‘‘ Teaching”, I may 
be answered. ‘‘Yes. But not influence”, I respect- 
fully reply. If the Church influence remains, does not 
the Dissenting grievance remain too ? 

I admit, Sir, that money paid to a rate-collector may 
be regarded as given to God. But it is very unlikely 
to be so regarded. The Voluntary system has hitherto 
inspired self-sacrifice and even munificence. Unfor- 
tunately the new policy is partly recommended on the 
ground that it will save our pockets. I wished to 
point out that commonly the same people will pay as 
before. Only the feeling of a voluntary gift will be gone. 
I am not convinced that the multiplication of minority 
schools (with or without a conscience clause) is im- 
practicable, though of course it would be wasteful and 
less efficient. Failing that, I hold up both hands for 
Mr. Riley’s plan of universal State schools. What I 
do not understand is his commendation of the proposed 
half-way house. The question is indeed a most difficult 
one. But let us cling to principle. That is the only 
chance of getting clear. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


DovuGLas MACLEANE. 


P.S.—The above was in type before I had seen Mr. 
Riley’s second letter. He is for eating his cherry in two 
bites, and the first bite is the bitter one. Can we not 
have State schools (if we must) straight out, without 
the intermediate surrender (as I hold it) of Church 
principles? The Church House consents to this 
because it does not know that a second operation will 
be necessary. I beg Mr. Riley to tell his patient very 
plainly the whole truth, and to insist that officialism 
shall look the facts in the face. 

The minority school solution would avoid the sharp 
severance of religious from secular teaching, and the 
introduction into Government schools of an army corps 
of trained and paid catechists—where are they to come 
from ?—whose daily visit would be jealously resented 
by the State teachers. The wastefulness of that solu- 
tion is the price we must pay for the luxury ofa divided 
Christianity. No, Sir, 1 do not want my ‘‘ handmaid of 
the Church” school without paying for it. I think the 
Government grant is too large as it is. Look at the 
sacrifices made by churchmen in France, both in town 
and village. The immense debt which the Church 
owes to Mr. Riley was not created by what he will 
forgive me for calling opportunism. 

[This letter seems to us still to ignore the case of 
Church children in Board Schools. Mr. Macleane 
cannot seriously suppose that the Church or any par- 
ticular religious community can be given the right to 
introduce its special religious teaching into State 
schools and at the same time refuse to allow the same 
privilege in the case of non-Church children in Church 
schools supported mainly by public money. We cannot 
admit there is any opportunism in the proposals 
endorsed by this Review.—Epb. S. R 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
S. Louis, 19 February, 1902. 
Sir,—So fierce a flood as has been turned upon 


America lately in your columns almost makes one 
pause in attempting to dam it. 


Just what is to be gained by efforts to discourage 
good feeling between the two nations, I fail to discern. 
Better keep up the fiction, if it be such, of amity 
between us, than lay bare in all its crudeness the 
dislike of England in a class here, however large, 
| that may express itself by the scream associated with 
| the American Eagle. You would scarce take as illus- 
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trative of English national opinion the opinion of | the increase in the meat needs of the population during 


Shoreditch or Whitechapel. 


The American people as a rule are quite indifferent | 


one way or another to England. There is much here 
to be done in the way of development; not only of 
matural resources, but of character, and, by conse- 
quence, there is perhaps too noticeable an engrossment 
in merely selfish concerns. We are young, and ‘‘ fresh- 
ness ” is an unpleasant phase, sometimes, of youth. 

Like the English we have welcomed to our shores 
such foreign elements as sought us: we have impressed 
upon such elements our laws and institutions. Those 
of us who are at all thoughtful (and I think that there 
is no inconsiderable number of such in our nearly 
eighty millions of people) view with a certain abiding 
interest that land of England whence we derive our 
language, our literature and our root-iaws. We are 
not as a nation favourable to ‘‘ entangling alliances”, 
but I think the feeling toward England, of those whose 
Opinion is indicative of what is best here, while not 
affectionate, is kindly, rather than the reverse. 

Yours respectfully, 
Henry Leverett CHAse. 


[Our correspondent’s kindly patronage of England 
may gratify pluto-Americans here ; but we must reject 
his ostracism of Shoreditch and Whitechapel. It isa 
mistake, if not unnatural in an American, to assume 
that the opinion of those who are not rich cannot 
count.—Ep. S. R.] 


MEAT AND MILK versus WHEAT. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Egmont Lodge, Church Row, Fulham, S.W. 
2 March, 1902. 
Sir,—In your editorial foot-note to my letter in 
Saturday’s issue you are less than just to me. You 
lead off by saying: ‘‘ surely if you do not take into 
consideration the meat and milk producing uses to 
which converted arable land is put, &c.”; but my 
whole point is that I have taken them into con- 
sideration, and found them wanting in compensating, 
adequacy. Nor do the figures which you allege against 
mine upset those which I had adduced. You charge 
me with selecting for ‘‘ contrast with the present a 
period when agricultural produce and prices were 
abnormally high”. I did not touch upon prices. Nor 
does the fall in prices since the first half of the 
seventies affect the question we are discussing, which 
is : whether the loss of arable acres has been compen- 
sated by the growth in meat and dairy production. 

Why do you say of sheep ‘“‘this is really Mr. 

Williams’s chief point”? I was not laying particular 
stress upon the diminution of two millions upon the 
head of sheep. What I maintained, and what I still 
maintain, is that an increase of 10 per cent. in the head 
of cattle and a decrease of 6 per cent. in the head of 
sheep, and a slight decline in the head of swine are not 
adequate compensation for a loss of nearly 50 per cent. 
in our wheat acreage, with grave losses in other 
departments of arable cultivation. I brought forward 
these figures because you alleged a note of exaggera- 
tion about those who are ‘‘ forgetful of the meat- 
producing uses to which converted arable land is put”. 
My point was that they are not put to these uses in 
adequate compensating measure. 

If you will permit me to say so, you have allowed 
ourself to be beguiled by the mechanical and mis- 
eading statistics of the Board of Agriculture, where it 

is assumed that all land taken out of arable goes into 
pasture, and is used in pasture up to its full productive 
capacity. The practical farmer and even the Land 
Office Inspectors of the Board of Agriculture would 
lend no countenance to such a rosy view. Several Land 
Office inspectors, in their evidence before the last Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, spoke of land having gone 
wholly or partially out of cultivation—become derelict : 
a comment upon the comfortable method of the Board 
of Agriculture’s statisticians, in just shifting an acreage 
figure from the arable to the pasture column, which it 
is important to note. 

From the standpoint of national food supply the 
increase from 10 to 11 millions in the home-bred cattle 
during the past quarter of a century does not represent 


| that period. 


am, yours faithfully, Ernest E. WIL.iAms. 


| We have nowhere said that the loss of wheat acreage 
and losses in ‘‘ other departments of arable cultivation ” 
have been entirely compensated by the “ growth in 
meat and dairy production”. We stated, and we 
adhere to the statement, that the neglect to take into 
consideration these elements of production had led to 
an exaggeration of such loss as may have followed 
upon the withdrawal of land from the plough. It 
is curious to find Mr. Williams speaking of the 
‘*mechanical” and ‘‘ misleading ” statistics of the 
Board of Agriculture since he himself quoted from 
these statistics last week in order to support his 
views. Apparently he is prepared to accept them when 
they suit his purpose but he condemns them as “‘ mis- 
leading’ when they upset his case. We are not con- 
cerned to defend the figures of the Board of Agriculture, 
but we feel it our duty to say that we have learned 
from inquiry that Mr. Williams’ allegation as to ‘‘ the 
comfortable method of the Board of Agriculture’s 
statisticians in just shifting an acreage figure from the 
arable to the pasture column” is, of course, devoid 
of any foundation. The official statistics are based 
upon schedules filled up by the farmers themselves. — 
Ep. S. R.] 


MARRIAGE AND TUBERCULOSIS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REeEvIEw. 


Frampton-on-Severn, Gloucestershire, 
22 Feb., 1902. 

Sir,—A point in connexion with the crusade against 
tuberculosis, which has hitherto, so far as I know, 
received little attention outside the medical journals, 
seems worth mentioning. 

The open-air sanatoria for the treatment of phthisis 
are now recognised as having been more successful 
than previous means of treating the disease, particularly 
in the case of the poorer classes. The patient, 
breathing germ-free air, freed from the stress of a 
more or less arduous occupation, and abundantly and 
suitably fed, is found in a good many ¢ases to recover. 
Restored to society, this patient may marry, or if 
already married, produce further offspring, who inherit 
their parent’s tendency to tuberculous disease. Such a 
tendency of course means that any unfavourable condi- 
tions, easily borne by the normal individual, will be very 
likely to bring about an attack of tuberculosis. These 
people are scarcely useful members of a community. 

The methods of dealing with tuberculosis obviously 
reverse the natural process: the individual, not the 
race, is cared for. But there seems no reason to 
neglect either. The use of the best available means to 
combat the developed disease, with legislation for- 
bidding marriage to those suffering from tuberculosis, 
or showing, by their physical conformation or family 
history a strong predisposition to the disease, would 
effect both objects. Legislation is of course a drastic 
remedy, and one likely to be opposed by public opinion, 
but it is obviously more necessary now than ever. In 
the past (when methods of treating tuberculous disease 
in general and consumption in particular were more 
unsuccessful) tuberculosis removed by death those 
subject to it in a far greater number of cases, and often 
at an early age before they had much opportunity of 
transmitting the tendency to any offspring. There 
were more fatal cases of tuberculosis, but fewer 
weaklings. The race was protected from an increase of 
these weaklings, which increase improved methods of 
treatment artificially favour, and the impairment of this 
natural selection must be counterbalanced. 

It may be objected that delicate, consumptive families 
often show brilliant mental qualities. This is so, but 
so do other families, and English public life is rich in 
these, whose men and women are vigorous, large- 
limbed, and excelling in sport. What breeder would 


be content to produce stock high-mettled or intelligent, 
that yet was so weak constitutionally as to be knocked 
up by any exertion? And surely we ought to be more 
exacting where the human race is concerned. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
W. C. Rivers. 
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THE NATURE STUDY EXHIBITION. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


REVIEWS. 
THE HISTORIC NOVEL. 


Dear Sir,—May I thank you in Mr. Medd’s name | « The Black Tulip.” By Alexandre Dumas (the Elder). 


and my own for the thoughtful and interesting notice 
ef our reports:on the French rural schools which 
appeared in your issue of 8 March. As you have 
especially emphasised the need of nature study you 
will perhaps allow me to draw your attention to ‘‘a 
Nature Study Exhibition ” which will be held next July 
in London. Not only will the best English schools be 
laid under contribution, but exhibits are expected from 
several of the colonies, the United States and some 
of the principal countries in Europe. I am certain that 
those of your numerous readers who are interested in the 
country will not only be glad to hear of but also to help 
in this exceedingly interesting experiment. Mr. Medd 
is kindly acting as secretary to the association. His 
address is Stratton, Cirencester. 
Yours faithfully, 
CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


A FINE EXAMPLE OF EARLY ENGLISH 
WROUGHT-IRONWORK. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
9 Park Row, Nottingham, 5 March, 1902. 

Sir,—Having recently heard of some very ancient 
and historic wrought-iron gates, I think it only just 
that they should, if possible, be brought before the 
connoisseurs and authorities who are in a position to 
purchase these things for the State. This beautiful 
example of the very earliest and best period of English 
wrought-ironwork, once formed the entrance gates to 
the Royal Palace at Sunbury, built by Henry VIII. for 
Anne Boleyn. They have recently been pulled down 
and are now in the hands of an eminent dealer in old 
ironwork who I know has them erected in a ware- 
house under the very noses of the South Kensington 
Museum authorities, so they are at the mercy of this 
— to be sold to anyone and lost to the country 
or ever. 1also have good authority for stating that the 
owner (who resides at 19 Edith Villas, West Kensing- 
ton) is already negotiating their sale with an American 
syndicate. So that this, the richest of all countries, for 
the sake of a few hundred pounds will probably lose 
her earliest and one of her most historical examples of 
old English wrought-ironwork. I have seen some of 
the best ironwork, both abroad and in England, but 
never any of such stout material as these, which, though 
stern and heavy in themselves and very suggestive of 
the period in which they were erected, have that delicate 
refined feeling, which makes old English wrought-iron- 
work so popular at the present day. Therefore I say, 
why run the risk of losing such atreasure? It is no 
use crying ‘‘ Why did we let them go?” when they are 
already gone and perhaps on their way to America. 
Why is it that England, which certainly has produced 
some of the very finest ironwork, now values it so little ? 

I am, yours obediently, 
C. BucKLeEy. 


THE PURCELL SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
10 March, 1902. 

Sir,—The Purcell Operatic Society is rather clever 
at getting itself advertised by its friends. But surely 
no operatic society should stand in need of an advertise- 
ment at the hands of my good friend Mr. W. B. Yeats. 
He truly says that he knows nothing of music, does 
not understand it, does not like it. Why, then, inter- 
fere unless he wishes to take the place of Messrs. 
Willing or Messrs. Anderson? Mr. Gordon Craig 
may be all Mr. Yeats says. All the greater pity that 
he should be associated with a society that gives dis- 
figured versions of the works of Handel and Purcell ! 
I suspect that so far as music is concerned he is in the 
same plight as Mr. Yeats, and I suggest that hence- 
forth he confine his efforts to spoken plays and leave 
alone the music of the great masters. He is simply 
damning himself by remaining connected with so 
fatuously inartistic a concern as the Purcell Operatic 
Society. Yours faithfully, 


Translated into English by A. J. O’Connor. 
Waverley Novels. London: Heinemann. 1go2, 
7s. 6d. 
‘*The Abbot.” The Edinburgh Waverley. Vols. XX. 
and XXI. Edinburgh: Jack. 1go2. 
i er ‘* Black Tulip ” forms one of a series called ‘‘ A 
Century of French Romance” and is edited by 
Mr. Edmund Gosse. Three volumes of the series had 
already appeared when this one reached us; and 
‘Notre Dame” and ‘‘ The Lady of the Camellias ” are 
promised. We ask ourselves the meaning of this 
startling activity. Books of adventure are all very 
well for boys; but can the grown-up mind still rejoice 
in them? Is the world growing young again? Who 
can want new editions of these time-honoured achieve- 
ments? ‘‘ Literary men”—we mean the genuine 
thing, not the Mr. le Gallon type—have always known 
them; but for literary men there are the French 
editions, and a good many quite fair translations. 
Yet while we question and reason thus we become 
conscious that we are glad to have to read again, 
even in translations, these friends of our child- 
hood. We are glad a little for the sake of ancient 
memories, but chiefly because we do take a living 
interest in them. And we believe it to be a fact that 
the whole reading world is growing a little tired of the 
serious novel of to-day. Wedo not mean the ‘novel 
with a purpose”. The taste for that went out long 
ago; only Mrs. Humphry Ward and her stalwart 
supporter on the “‘ Times” carea jot for it now. We 
do mean the merely serious novel, the novel in which 
psychology, character, is all in all, in which everyone 
is tragically grave—though for the sake of contrast, 
to make gravity appear graver still, certain pages 
of machine-made humour are allowable. Has it not 
become something of a nuisance? When we read it 
do we not feel that the making of it has become 
somewhat of a trick? We see not the fine, inspired, 
spontaneous artist at work, not the architect lovingly, 
passionately designing and rearing a splendid building, 
but the hardworking draughtsman in an engineer’s 
office planning a locomotive on lines broadly designed 
for him long ago, and thinking of nothing but gaining 
a little in speed, or economy, or perhaps simply a slight 
difference in outward appearance. It is, we suppose, a 
generally accepted truth that after we reach a certain 
age the only education of any use to us is that which we 
give ourselves. Yet these serious novelists, without a 
purpose, seem to have no other notion than that of 
earning their livelihood by trying to educate us. And 
when we read them we find that all they have to teach 
us is that life is grey and dull. A man cannot go 
once to Peckham or Whitechapel nowadays without 
coming straight home and in deadly earnestness 
setting to work to describe Peckham or Whitechapel. 
There are of course honourable exceptions. Mr. Wells, 
for instance, only tries to amuse us, though he is 
more capable of instructing us perhaps than any of 
the most brainy of the serious novelists. And there 
are others—one or two. But anyone who keeps an eye 
on the stream of novels poured forth cannot but be 
aware that apart from merely flippant or farcical stories 


_ the tendency to regard life in simply its tragic aspects 


has been very strong for a long time. That life has its 
tragic aspects we know quite well ; but are we never to 
be allowed for a moment to forget it, are we never to 
be reminded that it has also its comic or genial aspects ? 
These men and women would fain make Schopenhauers 
of us all, and apart from the fact that few have 
intellect enough to play the part, few have the tem- 
perament for it. One might think that most of our 
present-day writers of novels regarded or imagined 
life as lived in the gloom of a perpetual London 
fog. They analyse their characters as they try to 
find their way across the streets in the fog; they 
seem to think of nothing else than of teaching us 
what workings go on in the mind of a man walk- 
ing through life in an everlasting fog. There is 
a place for that sort of thing; there is a place, and 
a most important one, for seriousness in life. But 
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for heaven’s sake let us occasionally smile. The 
man who is always serious, who can never laugh or 
even smile, is a bore and a nuisance; and the con- 
tinual serious novels have grown a bore and a nuisance. 
They are too much with us now, and so there has 
developed this desire for sunshine in a novel-reading 
world—which is to say the whole reading-world, for 
who does not at some time read novels? Therefore 
Scott has been expensively republished. Jane Austen, 
though she is not precisely an author for boys, has also 
been exquisitely republished. And now we are going 
to have our Dumas and Hugo once again. 

Dr. Garnett in his preface to ‘‘ The Black Tulip” 
talks forcibly, though not always, we think, with perfect 
accuracy, of the overthrow of the classical school by 
the elder Dumas, Hugo, Balzac and George Sand. 
What happened in their- time forms a curious parallel 
to what is happening to-day. The classical school 
would never have been overthrown, had not the whole 
world been tired to death of it. The classical writers 
were not killed: they went out of fashion because the 
world had had too much of them. With the best 
cooking in the world no man can live on one meat from 
year’s end to year’send. And so to-day we have grown, 
for the moment, tired of the eternal psychology and 
** character-drawing ” of our novelists, and we too are 
looking round for something fresh. But there the 
parallel ends. In the thirties the something fresh was 
provided by living writers: to-day, for our something 
fresh we are forced to fall back upon the inventors of 
the ’thirties. These men, after all, did a thing which 
can only be done once. All the rest are imitations. 
To-day there is little demand for Balzac and none for 
George Sand. But for Hugo and Dumas there is a 
great demand. For, different though the two men 
were in mental gifts, in temperament, they had this in 
common: both could spin a yarn in a way to interest 
the boy’s mind. They and Scott used up the material, 
to a huge extent, from which yarns may be spun. 
Or rather, they did not use up the material so much as 
they used up the honest, unselfconscious desire to use, 
it. They threw themselves upon history with a healthy 
appetite, Dumas and Scott with no other idea than of 
finding a good story there, Hugo with a very different 
idea ; and they all told their story as they saw it, in the 
best language and with the best embellishments at 
their command. It need hardly be added that their 
stories were nearly all embellishment. That, indeed, 
helps to prove our point. Immediately after them came 
Thackeray. Now ‘‘Esmond” is a very great novel, 
but it will never hold the boy’s mind as ‘‘ Monte 
Cristo” does. We see the modern serious novelist 
coming along. The history is far too exact: we often 
feel that Thackeray is thinking less of his story than of 
the reported facts of history. There are parts of 
‘*Esmond” which we can read and re-read with 
intense pleasure, but those are precisely the parts where 
he lets his history go hang. When he gives us his 
account of the battle of Fontenoy, he makes us feel that 
we are not boys but men. We turn to Dumas, or 
Scott, or even Hugo, and we read, and know that we 
are boys, and enjoy ourselves enormously. Whether 
the thing is true or not is a matter that does not con- 
cern us. The story is all in all. 

The historic novel need possess only one quality, 
but it must have that one: it must be a story. Those 
early fellows did it, as we have said, without self- 
consciousness : they seized their material with avidity 
and put it to such uses as they pleased, the uses being 
those of the storyteller. All the later men have tried 
to combine the two things : to tell a story and to write 
history—or rather, to rewrite history. Even Stevenson, 
who was a born storyteller, makes one feel—as, for 
example, in ‘“‘ Kidnapped ”—that he is writing with 
Green’s ‘‘ Short History” in front of him. That dis- 
tinguished novelist, Mr. Hall Caine, in whose works 
one finds nothing to offend the taste of the most vulgar, 
makes one feel that he is writing with Baedeker in front 
of him. It is a curious fact that there is not sucha 
thing as a great historic novel. In drama history 
has been used for great, tremendous purposes. Noone 
can deny greatness to Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry IV”. 
But no sooner does an historic novel get on the way to 
being great than it becomes dull. It must be amusing 


| 
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or it is nothing. The fact is that if we want to 
take history seriously, to be interested in it, to get the 
true thrill and tragedy of it, we must go to those who 
have seriously studied it, who understand it, who can 
make us understand and feel it. The sheer story- 
maker also must have taken history seriously, must 
have seriously studied it, must have been interested 
in it; but his ultimate object is quite different from 
the historian’s. He does not want to tell the truth: 
he wants, as we have said, to tell a story. He wants 
adventure, action, romance, the colour and glory of 
active life lived in the bright sunlight. So far as the 
vast reading public is concerned Hugo is known only 
as a story-writer, and no one would dream of thinking 
about Dumas as anything else. We welcome Dumas 
again. We are glad to have this fine edition of ‘‘ The 
Black Tulip’, and we shall be glad to be driven once 
again to read more of his tales, yes, all of them. 


AN ARISTOCRATIC BOHEMIAN. 


‘Old Diaries 1881-1901.” By Lord Ronald Suther- 
land Gower. London: Murray. 1902. 15s. 
M°st people if asked would describe a Bohemian 

as a fellow who wore a pot-hat, and went in for 
art and literature. That is exactly what Lord Ronald 
Gower has always done, with great pleasure to himself 
and others, if one may judge from these good-natured, 
gossipy pages. Lord Ronald carried his attack on the 
topper and frock-coat and his defence of the brown 
billycock even to the verge of offending Prince 
Christian, who apparently did not relish being told that 
his garments were hideous. But the ordinary Bohemian 
is connected with squalor of some sort, and it is need- 
less to say there was nothing squalid about Lord Ronald 
Gower. We should think that he rivalled, if he did 
not surpass, the late Lord Granville in the number of 
peeresses whom he called by their Christian names, and 
he was called by his Christian name by Mr. Gladstone 
and Queen Victoria. Among lesser persons he has 
always been more the aristocrat than the Bohemian. 
It was an old Welsh servant who said of him, when at 
last he fixed a date for an often postponed visit to an 
eager hostess: ‘‘ The lord has named the day” ; and there 
was awe in his voice. Obviously in his youth he was a pet 
of the great ones of the earth, and in his middle age 
he is the genial patron and friend of artists, journalists, 
authors, and philanthropists. Sir William Russell 
(‘* Billy ” of the ‘‘ Times ”) gives a very good descrip- 
tion of the diarist in a letter of introduction to Sir 
Daniel Lysons. ‘‘It will not commend Lord Ronald 
Gower to you he is the son of such a one, or the uncle 
of another one, but you will receive him on the most 
friendly native footing if you know that he is artist, 
sculptor, and man of letters, though he calls up frag- 
ments of Argylls, Devonshires, Howards, Sutherlands, 
&c., and in his body corporate he has illustrated the 
treasures, once of his brother—the Lenoir collection 
at Stafford House—has written charmingly of Marie 
Antoinette, of whom he has made a very graceful 
statue marching to the guillotine, written also a 
very delightful and pathetic study of the Maid of 
Orleans, his own Reminiscences of a very gay 
time not long ago, and above all executed the 
Stratford-on-Avon monument.” As might be expected 
from the bald and frequently incorrect composition of 
these diaries, none of these books are solid or enduring 
contributions to literature. The truth of course is that 
Lord Ronald was essentially an amateur, a dabbler in art 
and books. That however does not prevent his interest 
in beautiful things and intellectual men from being 
genuine. And indeed the absence of affectation and 
freedom from malice constitute the charm of Lord 
Ronald’s character, as exhibited by himself. He passes 
from his modest house in Trebovir Road to Windsor 
Castle, and from Windsor to Trentham, thence to 
Inverary, and thence to Palermo and Venice, like the 
accomplished citizen of the world that he is. There is 
no brilliant criticism of men or books in this volume, 
though occasionally we get a sly touch, as when he 
notes that Renan has a tiresome habit of agreeing with 
everything you say. There are certainly no thrilling 
incidents in the chronicle of this prince of saunterers. 
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But those who like to catch glimpses of the vie intime | policy, by draining the country at once of its wealth 


of Queen Victoria and the Gladstones—as who does 


not ?—and those whom it amuses to ramble around © 
with a cultured lounger will find in Lord Ronald | 


Gower’s ‘‘ Old Diaries ” pleasant enough reading. 


SPAIN AND ITS HALO. 


‘The Spanish People: their Origin, Growth, and 
Influence.” By Martin A. S. Hume. London: 
Heinemann. gor. 6s. 

** Glories of Spain.” By Charles W. Wood. London: 
Macmillan. 10s, 6d. net. 

‘* The History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella 
the Catholic.” By William H. Prescott. ‘‘* Bohn’s 
Standard Libraries.” Three vols. London: Bell. 
1902. 35S. 6d. each. 

HESE two first books stand in curious contrast. 
The one is all reason, the other imagination. In 

the first a sober historian traces causes and effects with 
logical precision ; in the second an artist dashes off his 
impressions without troubling about their cause. Each 
in its way is a delightful book, but while Mr. Hume’s 
is a work to study Mr. Wood’s may be enjoyed with- 
out conscious effort. To begin with the historian ; 

Mr. Hume is not in the same class with Prescott, 

another reprint of whose ‘‘ Ferdinand and Isabella” we 

warmly welcome. It is in three neat and handy 
volumes, priced at the very moderate rate of 3s. 6d. 
each. Nevertheless Mr. Hume is no novice at his subject. 

Not only has he written much on Spanish history, and 

edited the late Ulick Burke’s scholarly work with great 

care, but he is editor of the Calendar of Spanish State 


Papers at the Record Office. It was natural that Pro-— 


fessor York Powell—who has an eye for an historian, 
though, as in this instance, he writes an uncommonlypoor 
preface—should choose Mr. Hume to write the volume 
on Spain for Mr. Heinemann’s ‘‘Great Peoples”, another 
of those series which are apparently indispensable to 
the publisher’s success. Mr. Hume deals with the whole 


of Spanish history, from the beginning to the present | 


day—though it must be admitted that he hurries too 


much over the last century,—whilst most of the popular | 


histories give us only portions or periods. The subject 
is perhaps too large even for so large a volume, but 
Mr. Hume treats it adequately and with a just sense of 
proportion. Of course he has no room for picturesque 
** bits” or anecdotes, and as his subject is the Spanish 

eople at home, not their conquests abroad, we hear 
ittle of the doings of Columbus, and Cortes: indeed 
Mexico, Peru, and Pizarro do not even occur in the 
index, though that indeed proves little, for a less 
adequate index we have seldom consulted. But what 
we do find is the effect of the American conquests upon 
the people at home, and Mr. Hume is never better than 
in describing the development of commercial, industrial, 
and intellectual movements under the new influences 
created by foreign relations. Again in treating of the 
age of Charles V. and Philip II. he is obliged to take a 
survey of all Europe, and the scope and proportion of 
his volume compel him to be brief ; but when it comes 
to tracing the results of the foreign complications 
introduced by the policy of the Aragonese Ferdinand 
(whom he insists upon calling Fernando) Mr. Hume is 
once more at his best. In short, this is a philosophic 
history of the growth and vicissitudes of a nation, or 
rather of a group of peoples, and everything is sub- 
ordinated to the main purpose. The idea is to show 
how the Spanish people, starting from a highly com- 
posite collection of ‘‘ racial units”, evolved the nation 
which became by its tremendous zeal and proud 
«pretensions the first Power in Europe in the sixteenth 


century; what were the influences that produced this — 


extraordinary preponderance, which neither the wealth 
nor the military and naval power of Spain really justi- 
fied; and what the causes which brought about the 
decadence which has lasted to our own time. Mr. Hume 
is an uncompromising opponent of priestly bigotry and 


_imperial ambitions, and traces alike the glory and the 


shame of Spain to these causes. The vast designs of 
Charles V. and Philip II., he holds, were out of ail 
proportion to the resources at their. command, and the 
reaction was inevitable ; whilst the imperial and Catholic 


and of its best though heretical cultivators, reduced 
Spain to poverty, barrenness, and vicious inactivity. A 
Spaniard might reply that ‘‘it is better to have loved 
and lost”—that the glories of the sixteenth century 
were cheap at the cost of the degradation of the 
eighteenth. Mr. Hume, however, sees nothing but 
good in the loss of the Spanish colonies and European 
possessions, which the mother country was never able 
to manage, and he finds in the present restricted 
ambitions of home development the earnest of a new 
and happier period of Spanish history. It may be 
happier, and we trust he is a true prophet, but the 
glory is departed. 

The special merit of Mr. Hume’s work is that he 
keeps as a rule to broad lines of development, and does 
not confuse the main issues by too much detail. In a 
book of wide scope and pe | size much must neces- 
sarily be omitted for the sake of clearness, and some- 
times one wishes that the author had been even bolder 
in neglecting details. There is too much of kings and 
too little of the people in the period following the 
failure of Philip Il.—whose reign and character, by 
the way, are described with remarkable insight and 
moderation. Indeed the latter part of the volume 
seems to us more hurriedly written and_ less 
thoroughly digested than the earlier half. Signs 
of haste are not wanting in the earlier chapters, 
however, as when Mr. Hume says “‘ there is ample 
data” and speaks of ‘‘ misfortune and backwardness 
which has afflicted”, or states that ‘‘the only natural 
bond of cohesion were the canons”. Alvar Fajfiez is 
suddenly introduced on p. 127 without any explanation 
of his antecedents. The Cid is treated in four pages 
which if possible exaggerate Dozy’s uncharitable esti- 
mate of the hero. The Crusade of Navarre in 1241 is 
not mentioned, nor is enough attention paid to the 
doings of Spain in North Africa, which reacted upon 
the development of the people. Whilst following Dozy 
closely in the Moorish period Mr. Hume has not 
escaped numerous small errors. He says, for example, 
p- 78, that the Omeyyad caliphs were deposed by the 
Abbasids ‘‘ three hundred years after the death of the 
Prophet”, instead of one hundred and eighteen years, 
and he calls the Abbasids a ‘‘ Persian” dynasty of 
“heretics”, both terms being wholly inappropriate. 
‘*Alsamach the lieutenant of Alahor”, for Al-Samh 
and Al-Hurr; ‘‘Tahia ben Tahia”, for Yahya, are 
slips ; ‘*‘ Almansor-al-Allah, ‘the Victor of God’ ” is not 
only unintentional blasphemy but impossible Arabic : 
it should be Al-Mansur billah, ‘‘ the Victorious by (the 
aid of) God”; al Mohtrib, for al Mohtesib ; Abdul- 
Mamun, for Abdul-Mumin; Andaloos, for Andaliis ; 
Abdul-Hassan, for Abu-l-Hasan; Ben Al Hatib for Ibn- 
al-Katib, and so forth, should be corrected. As for 
** the rock which ever afterward bore his name, Gebel- 
al-Tarik”, we believe the popular etymology to be 
fanciful, but even if true, the form would be Gebel 
Tarik, without the article. We cannot admit that the 
Copts were a ‘“‘ savage tribe”, or that any king of 
Cordova prior to Abdur-Rahman III. was styled caliph. 
Mr. Hume is too fond of the colloquial ‘* promptly” 
and the Frenchified ‘‘fastuous”, whilst the ‘‘ rolled 
back” of the war-correspondent is ever in his pages. 
He should state the value of the maravedi, and it 
would be convenient if he repeated the meaning 
of the frequently recurring terms Mozarabes and 
Mudejares; they are explained on their first occurrence, 
but if the reader happens to forget their meaning the 
index will not help him, as the references for the two 
terms are there hopelessly confused together. Indeed 
the index wants remaking : it is full of errors, and half 
the names one wants, such as Fraga, Jativa, Palencia, 
Pisuerga, Murcia, Tarifa, Zamora, &c., are not there at 
all. There is a useful bibliography, in which however we 
note the omission of Codera y Zaidin and Watts; but a 
chronological table would be a convenient addition to 
the book. 

One does not turn to Mr. Wood’s pages for informa- 
tion, though his brilliant word-sketches, with never a line 
too much, give exactly the true feeling for Spanish archi- 
tecture and the picturesque scenes of Spanish life. What 
one does find above all is the insight into human nature 
and the comprehension of suffering and self-denial in un- 
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expected places which are qualities in an author the rarest 
and choicest. Anyone can describe after a fashion the 
old cities of Northern Spain, but very few can make 
their people live in cold print, and draw the reader to 
them by the warm touch of sympathy. This Mr. Wood 
does, and does amazingly. This book is a gallery of 
Spanish portraits, full of character, and pathos, and 
humour, and simplicity. We would not spare one of 
them, and we do not know which we like best; all we 
wish is that the author may go again and paint us some 
more. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT TEXT. 


‘“‘Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament.” By F. G. Kenyon. London: Mac- 
millan. 1902. 10s. net. 

8 Nee authors of textbooks on subjects of erudition 

rarely do themselves justice. They fail to place 

themselves at the right standpoint, that of the in- 
telligent reader who has no special knowledge of their 
theme or, if he has, suspects that his information may 
be erroneous and desires to start afresh from the very 
beginning. They burden him with secondary facts, 
and so distract his attention from those which are of 
primary importance, or perplex him by following trains 
of their own thought to which they have forgotten to 
give him the clue. In such cases profundity of know- 
ledge does not atone for -neglect of the art of exposi- 
tion. From this fault Dr. Kenyon is laudably free. 
He assumes that his readers have competent classical 
knowledge and are familiar with the sacred text, and 
conducts them, in a singularly clear and interesting 
manner, first through the general principles of criticism, 
then through the material, in the form of manuscripts 
and versions and patristic quotations, with which the 
critic of the New Testament text has to deal, and then 
through the past history of the subject, showing the 
successive stages by which our present knowledge has 
been reached. Finally, he discusses the present state 
of the problem and states his own conclusions; con- 
clusions to which he has led with a care, and which he 
has concealed with a skill, as great as that of an expert 
novelist in the construction of his plot. His book is so 
well proportioned and so well written that it may claim 
to be a contribution to literature as well as to science, 
and the reverent spirit in which it is conceived keeps it 
on a level with the dignity of its subject. 

Dr. Kenyon finds room, by his wise silence upon minor 
points, for many interesting, but not irrelevant, digres- 
sions. He tells, for instance, something of the adven- 
turous and not very scrupulous career of Tischendorf; 
a name which reminds the scholar of the precariousness 
of some of his data. For Tischendorf had an experi- 
ence, as yet unrivalled, of early scripts, and in many 
instances the evidence which he collected has not been 
verified by an independent collation, or, if it has, the 
Jater student has not ventured to dispute his verdict. 
Yet Tischendorf is but a single witness, and though 
his intellectual honesty is above suspicion his hand- 
writing was such that we must doubt whether he and 
those who have used his material since his death may 
not labour under a peculiar liability to error. If afresh 
examination must be awaited here, there is an equal 
need for further search in the libraries. A manuscript of 
late date may be copied directly from one of immemorial 
antiquity : there may be many such in the monasteries of 
Athos, and the researches of Samuel Berger have taught 
us that the libraries of Western Europe are not ex- 
hausted. For another and a more interesting source, the 
soil of Egypt, Dr. Kenyon, who speaks with the highest 
authority, tells us that fresh manuscripts may con- 
fidently be expected. The evidence which will in 
course of time be in our hands will, no doubt, be valu- 
able; but we shall regard it as, directly or indirectly, 
that of carefully written documents, not of the cheap 
and hasty copies with which, as Dr. Kenyon thinks, 
poverty and persecution forced the Christians to be 
content. It was not till the last of the persecutions 
that the Scriptures were attacked, and the spirit of the 
Church was so firm that the persecution, severe though 
it was, had little success. And he has seriously under- 
rated the wealth of the early Christians. Slave-girls, 
¢rained in calligraphy, were employed to transcribe the 
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writings of Origen; the Scripture would not be less 
highly regarded. De Rossi’s excavations at Rome 
have made us acquainted with wealthy families which 
retired, while Paganism ruled, from public life; neither 
they, nor rich provincials such as S. Cyprian, would be 
content with cheap and incorrect bibles, and even the 
comparatively poor would make a sacrifice to provide 
seemly volumes for public worship. 

We have not yet spoken of Dr. Kenyon’s conclusion. 
It is to the disheartening effect that twenty years of 
study have borne no fruit; that the text of Westcott 
and Hort still holds its own, though, as he confesses, 
the current of learned opinion has turned against it. 
The text which they constructed with consummate 
skill and consistency represents, it is universally 
admitted, the New Testament in one stage of its 
transmission. They, and Dr. Kenyon with them, say 
that this was the first stage; that by a process 
of ‘“‘highly enlightened criticism” the scholars of 
Alexandria recovered the true text which was already, 
in the third century or earlier, falling into corruption. 
That there was a work of criticism we admit; but 
most scholars would hold that it was such criticism as 
that of Origen, who revised the Septuagint at his own 
discretion, rather than that of Bentley, who boasted that 
he would reproduce the Latin text word for word as Jerome 
wrote it. An instance will show our meaning. Nothing 
could be more obscure than the epithet in S. Luke vi. 1, 
which is rendered in our English as ‘‘ the second Sabbath 
after the first”. Inthe days of Jerome and Gregory 
Nazianzen its meaning was lost, and it has never been 
recovered. Every type of New Testament text save one 
contains it; no motive could have induced a scribe to 
interpolate it, and the very fact of its obscurity attests 
its genuineness, for some portions of the vocabulary of 
each generation became strange or even unintelligible 
to its successors. The one text which expunges the 
word is that which Dr. Kenyon favours. The reason is 
obvious. The Gospel’s primary use was for public 
reading, and for that purpose the passage was decidedly 
improved by the omission of an obsolete and distracting 
word. This is but one instance out of many of words 
omitted and phrases modified generally, ifnot always, for 
the better. Such work is that of revisers dealing freely, 
yet with a due sense of responsibility and with adequate 
knowledge, with the text which they inherited. But 
from one kind of change they abstained ; they made no 
additions. Even the first Word upon the Cross, in 
S. Luke xxiii. 34, which Westcott and Hort insert 
within brackets, for it has, indeed, but a doubtful claim 
to a place in that Gospel, is not admitted by them. It 
belongs in fact to the Gospel, in the strictest sense, 
though not to any one of the four with which we are 
familiar. We must regard the ancient revisers, belong- 
ing to another group than that which we have been 
considering, who gave it a place in the text, as an 
authority co-ordinate with the Evangelist whose pages 
they enriched. As our knowledge of the history of the 
New Testament increases we are being carried back to 
the age when the men who determined for us what 
Gospels we should possess could augment or alter 


‘them in the light of a still living tradition. 


THIRTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
OXFORD. 


‘* Studies in Oxford History.” By John Richard Green 
and George Roberson. Edited by C. L. Stainer. 
Vol. XLI. Oxford: Historical Society. 1901. 

O= these pages we missed the excellent type 

hitherto employed by the Clarendon Press for the 
sister volumes. Mr. Stainer tells us however that Mr. 

Green’s widow, with Messrs. Macmillan’s concurrence, 

gave courteous permission for the sheets, as already 

composed for a volume in the Eversley Series, to be 
passed on to the Oxford Historical Society, which had 
long wished to re-issue the Oxford Essays of its pro- 
jector. Most of them appeared, during 1859-60, in the 

‘¢ Oxford Chronicle,” on the heels of a series of historical 

sketches by the Rev. George Roberson, which are in- 

cluded in this volume. There are also two papers by 

Green on ‘“‘ Modern Oxford,” which appeared first in 

the Saturpay Review. Almost his first contribution 
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to our pages, in 1867, was a paper, not reproduced 
here, on ‘‘ Watch and Ward in Oxford”. Prefixed to 
the book are some rough notes, made by Green 
in 1881, of his idea of what an Oxford Historical 
Society should be. That idea was worked out with 
much fulness in a most suggestive pamphlet issued by 
the Society a twelvemonth ago, in which a programme 
was unfolded which might occupy the Clarendon Press 
until the crack of doom. It is incontestable that in 
Oxford there is more concentration of historic interest 
than in any town, save London, in the British Empire, 
and the forty-two volumes which this Society has 
already issued are but an earnest of what it might, and 
should, bestow upon us. The mine has only been 
worked a little way. But what library is sufficient for 
the possible output ?_ Even the British Museum wants 
its space for ‘‘ Tit-Bits” and ‘‘Comic Cuts”. We 
forget how many hundred yards of shelf are reserved 
annually for that tenth Muse of literature sealed with 
Lord Rosebery’s thumb-mark of popular approval. 

To be quite frank, we doubt whether Green’s well- 
known eighteenth-century sketches needed a double 
reprinting. On the other hand his pictures of early 
Oxford are admirable. How pregnant is the passage 
in which he paints the unconsciousness of the 
twelfth-century burgher—flushed with the pride of 
his new royal charter, or fresh from the corona- 
tion at which he had ranked in privilege with the 
chief citizens of London and Winchester—of any 
danger to the liberties of his borough from the mob 
of half-starved striplings who were beginning to 
pour into it. ‘‘The wealthy merchant who passed the 
group of shivering students huddled round a teacher 
as poor as themselves in porch and doorway, or 
dropped his alms into the cap of the mendicant scholar, 
could hardly discern that beneath rags and poverty 
lay a power greater than the power of kings, the 
power for which Becket had died and which bowed 
Henry to penance and humiliation.” He shatters the 
modern notion of the medieval Jewry as the refuge of 
an oppressed and crouching race of Isaacs of York. 
‘*In England at least the attitude of the Jew is almost 
to the end an attitude of proud and even insolent 
defiance. His extortion was sheltered from the 
common law. His bonds were kept under the royal 
seal. A royal commission visited with heavy penalties 
any outbreak of violence against these ‘ chattels’ of the 
king. The thunders of the Church broke vainly on 
the yellow gaberdine of the Jew.” All the large 
buildings in Oxford belonged to Hebrews. It 
was with impunity that one of them mocked 
publicly at the miracles of S. Frideswide, or 
another tore the crucifix from its bearer in a pro- 
cession of scholars and citizens and trampled it under 
foot. On the other hand the Jews imported the begin- 
nings of physical science into Oxford. The history of 
medizval Oxford is that of the triumph of mind over 
matter, the rise of the ‘‘ Universitas” of studies and 
letters and the depression of that of commerce. Green, 
the son of an Oxford citizen and bred there till man- 
hood, was passionately loyal to his native town. Once 
among the first of English municipalities its commercial 
importance and civic freedom were gradually crushed 
beneath the dominance of an ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion. And yet was it a nobler destiny for the city 
on the Isis to have ranked with Leeds or Birmingham 
rather than with Edinburgh, Florence and Athens ? 
Its military strength, its fair river, its central position, 
the favour shown it by kings, all made for trading im- 
portance. Few forces were arrayed on the other side 
but spiritual, moral and intellectual ones. The great 
religious houses which stood like wardens round the 
University were struck away. The Edwardian Com- 
missioners laid a heavy hand upon the great seat of 
learning. Elizabeth and the earlier Stuarts could give 
it little but their love. James II. quarrelled with it. 
The Revolution introduced a century of conflict between 
Crown and gown. Where then is the unfairness or 
adventitiousness of the continuous rise of Oxford 


. University at the expense of Oxford city? It has been 


the survival of the fittest. Suppose a new migration 
of scholars to Stamford—or elsewhere—taking with 
them the whole ‘‘ residential”, and a large part of the 
industrial, population. What future would lie before 


the provincial town, with its useless river, its wretched 
climate, and its ghostly memories ? 

When Green writes about the ancient municipal 
life of Oxford his qualities as an historian and 
a literary stylist are manifest. The same cannot 
be said for his undergraduate essays on Georgian 


_ university life. Not only has the portraiture of maca- 


ronis and beaux and bibulous divinity doctors and 
toasts and powder and patch and hoop become trite 
and familiar, a crambe repetita, but Green deliberately 
sat down to present only the seamy side of the picture 
—‘‘ desperately Whig” is his own description of the 
Jacobite papers. Every Tory in these pages blusters 
and swills ; every Whig is calm and enlightened, if not 
virtuous. There is a juvenile priggishness in the 
remark that we cannot feel as though the men and 
women of that age—the age of Steele, Goldsmith, 
Swift and Johnson—were ‘ real flesh and blood”, and 
something worse than juvenility in the description of 
Oxford as ‘‘the Fleaery of England”, an antiquated 
receptacle into which the Hanoverian statesmen were 
glad to brush off odious bigotries, like vermin shaken 
from monastic habits (p. 159). There, with no prefer- 
ment to hope for, high-churchmen could be left by a con- 
temptuous pity to crawl and bite unmolested. Elsewhere 
however we read that as soon as the Government found 
themselves strong enough they resorted to imprudent 
severities against those too witty pamphleteers. Green 
might have weighed against the venom of a Gibbon or 
the scurrility of an Amherst the passionate devotion 
which Oxford inspired in many men of intellect and 
piety. The fact is, one can draw any picture one likes 
of a past century, especially a century so vivacious 
and picturesquely diversified as the eighteenth. You 
can have a delightful Caldecottian idealising of the 
good old times ”’—will the twenty-first century be 
able to idealise us?—or a picture of social bar- 
barism and profligacy. It is all true and all false. 
Those highflyers had founded the S.P.C.K. and 
S.P.G., and among those treason-mongers were priests 
and laymen like Nelson, Law and John Wesley, 
who were reforming vice while the progressive 
Hanoverian prelates were toadying the King’s mis- 
tresses. It was an age of generous benefactions to 
learning. Grant that there were lazy, illiterate, or 
loose-living dons after the Revolution in the ‘‘ Idle, 
Ill-bred, Debauch’d, Popish University of Oxford”; yet 
Penton’s ‘‘ Guardians’ Instruction” draws a very 
different portrait of a ‘‘ College tutour”. Ifa studious 
gentleman-commoner was voted by dull seniors a 
bookish fellow, he knew at least as much about 
literature and the fine arts as the rich passman of our 
own time, and probably had a good deal more wit and 
character. The college sets depicted by Shenstone and 
Graves drank a great quantity of arrack, Florence wine 
and ale, but found leisure for an amount of intellectual 
and literary discussion which our smart men would 
vote ‘‘shop” and our reading men useless for the 
schools. But in all pictures of bygone manners ‘‘ dolus 
latet”. It may be recorded for posterity that the dawn 
of the twentieth century of the Christian era found an 
imperial race playing ping-pong. Green remarks on 
the youthfulness of modern Oxford. That was true in 
1860, but it is not true now. If a senior stays up now 
it is usually for life, and the new statutes have in- 
augurated a dispensation of increasing fogeyism. 
Green himself was cut off in the middle of his days, 
when his historical judgment had matured, but his 
attitude towards historical Christianity—he is called, 
we notice, ‘‘ Rev.” in this book—had become one of 
increasing estrangement. It is one of the great mis- 
fortunes of the Church of England that she lost, or 
never really possessed, this gifted sonand servant. The 
Oxford Historical Society regards his memory with 


piety. 


NOVELS. 


‘*Scarlet and Hyssop.” By E. F. Benson. London: 
Heinemann. 1902. 6s. 

Bridge and the Boer war, “‘ efficiency” and flirta- 
tions, bustle through the pages of Mr. Benson’s latest 
work. Its men and women are all people of standing, 
political or monetary, who chatter epigrams that are 
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not amusing, watch each other’s doings maliciously, 
and for the most part behave in a way that a Hebrew 
prophet alone could treat adequately. If, as has been 
suggested, the success of ‘‘ society novels” depends 
on their handling of the fashionable in the manner ex- 
pected by the outsider, ‘‘ Scarlet and Hyssop” will 
probably succeed. There is a large public in England 
which is not acquainted with peers and peeresses, is 
keenly inquisitive as to their lives, and likes to believe 
them less respectable than its own. That is the tribute 
which snobbery pays to virtue. Mr. Benson has done 
a good deal to train this particular public, and we 
suppose that he is obliged to feed it. ‘‘Scarlet and 
Hyssop” is hardly a satire, because it is not in the 
least satirical to say that people sometimes break the 
Seventh Commandment : it is not a farce, because there 
is really nothing to laugh at: it is not a comedy, be- 
cause it deals in violent deaths: it is not a tragedy, 
unless tragedy aims by cheapness and futility to purge 
those passions: it is not a melodrama, for the people 
are not virtuous. There is one amusing character, a 
wonderful old lady gifted with tact and a tongue. The 
heroine is faithful to her husband, but that is still too 
common a habit to be heroic. In other respects she is, 
pace the admiring Mr. Benson, very much like the 
other personages. Perhaps, as the title suggests, the 
whole thing is a piece of symbolism, and Mr. Benson, 
fired by M. Maeterlinck’s success, is endeavouring 
under the guise of a novel to write a treatise on the 
Life of the Wasp. 


“The Cat’s-paw.” 
tions by Fred Pegram. 
Windus. 1902. 6s. 

Mrs. Croker can tell a story with considerable ability, 
and if she does not go far in analysis of character she 
certainly does present her people with such fidelity as 
convinces the reader of the likelihood of their existence, 
and thoroughly interests him in their fortunes up to the 
event which is foreshadowed from the first page of 
most novels. The heroine of ‘‘ The Cat’s-paw’”’—it 
should not have been difficult to hit upon a more 
original title—is faced by a serious problem when, at 

the age of twenty-one, she goes to India to marry a 

man whom she has not seen since she was a girl of 

fifteen, for she arrives only to learn that she has been 
wooed by second-hand love letters and a photograph of 
the young man’s cousin. Pamela Ferrars is a capitally 
drawn young woman whose self-reliant spirit is equal 
to this and other surprising difficulties, and though 
moneyless and almost friendless she manages to crowd 
in some wonderful experiences of Indian life—in the 
forests, in the plague-camp, among the Eurasians, and 
as governess to a boy-Rajah. The book is fresh and 
vivacious ; the pictures of Indian life are vivid and 
convincing, and especially is this so in the chapters 
telling of life in the Eurasian boarding-house in Black- 
town, Madras. The story will add to Mrs. Croker’s 
popularity, but readers who look for qualities beyond 
the popular will find some jarring slips ; for example, in 
one place we are treated to a double negative which 
conveys a meaning the opposite of that intended, ‘‘a 
certain amount of shoes and gloves” is not elegant, 
and Sterne’s bird that cried ‘‘I can’t get out” was not 
a thrush, as Mrs. Croker may find by referring to the 
‘* Sentimental Journey ”. 


‘* Where Honour Leads.” By Marian Francis. London : 
Hutchinson. 1go1. 6s. 

This story of ‘‘ old-world memories”, as the author 
calls it, is principally laid in East Yorkshire during 
those days of the ’Forty-five when staunch Hanoverians 
and scapegrace agents of the Young Pretender were so 
busy in storing up romantic incident for their descend- 
ants to make novels of. The plot itself is struck out 
with a good eye for dramatic action, while many of the 
characters are attractively conceived, but clearness of 
execution is lost in a mist of prolixity and rambling 
sham-antique conversations. The author, like many 
others, seems to fall into the fatal error of believing 
that a historical plot, if placed before, say, the Battle 
of Waterloo confers ipso facto a license for long- 
windedness. For the most part the atmosphere of the 
time is sketched in with a careful interest which only 
makes modern evolutionary expressions and such 
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phrases as ‘‘tabooed” all the more odd in the mouth 
of these Georgian characters, while a reference to their 
occasional frailties is counterpoised by rather super- 
fluous little dabs and digs at this present ‘‘era of 
perfection (?)”.—perfection with a query. Altogether, 
it is a pity that the characters did not have more 
justice done them. The story is like a foggy print 
from a good photographic negative. 


A Modern Antzus.” By the Writer of An English- 
woman’s Love- Letters.” London: Murray. 
Igor. 6s. 

This book consists of 518 pages of close print and 
relates, with an enormous burthen of detail, the life of 
an individual who is evidently intended to charm all 
with whom he comes in contact, but only succeeds in 
disgusting. The writer, whoever he may be, must 
not look for the wide publicity of his or her pre- 
vious work. To begin with, life is too short to read 
books of such length, unless they possess some excep- 
tional interest or edification. From time to time, like 
an oasis in a vast wilderness, a bright description or a 
weighty epigram turns up, but as a whole the story is 
utterly wearisome and intolerable. As a crowning 
offence it winds up with a situation at once so repul- 
sive and so uninteresting that it is far outside the pale 
of public consumption. No lady may be asked if she 
had read this book whose lack of propriety will not even 
appeal to the friends of French novels and problem 


plays. 


THEOLOGICAL SHORT REVIEWS. 


“Old Testament History.” By G. W. Wade. London: 
Methuen. 1901. 6s. 

Of the books on the Old Testament which have appeared 
recently, we think this is one of the best. It is a full 
and thorough introduction not only to the history but also to 
the literature and theology of this large subject ; its low price 
notwithstanding, it is a stout thickly packed volume, and the 
student who works through its 500 pages will find few points 
connected with the Old Testament that have not received 
careful notice and able treatment. But, as so often with the 
higher critics, Dr. Wade writes too much with a view to con- 
vert an audience accustomed to the traditional position ; he 
is always trying to show how untenable that position is, and he 
consequently gives the impression of being more negative than 
is really the case ; time after time he seems more concerned to 
show the Biblical account wrong than to prove it right. 
Against the unfortunate author of the Chronicles he harbours 
an especial spite ; it is only with the greatest reluctance that 
he will admit that now and then his statements may be not 
wholly devoid of foundation. In the later chapters Dr. Wade 
is seen to better advantage ; his account of the development of 
religion in Israel is most valuable and shows us how strong his 
constructive work can be. 


“The Twentieth Century New Testament.” A translation made 
into Modern English. London: H. Marshall. America : 
The Fleming H. Revell Co. 1901. 35. 6d. 

“ The Letters of S. Paul.” Translated by A. S. Way. Macmillan. 
1901. 55. net. 

The first of these books is not more successful than others of 
the many attempts that have been made to turn the Bible into 
modern English. And the educated reader does not as a rule 
feel the want of such a translation ; he prefers the solemnity of 
the old-fashioned language, and its constant reminder to him 
of the sacredness of its subject. With uneducated readers it 
must be noted that Bible English is not equally strange in all 
parts of England ; inthe North it is much nearer the colloquial 
language of the people than it is in the South, and possibly in 
any part of England it is nearer to them than it would be in 
America. Thus even if the “ Twentieth Century New Testa- 
ment” were a good translation, it would not be equally useful 
all over England ; but it is not a good one. The attempt to 
make the language colloquial has resulted in a total loss of 
dignity ; the Gospel story is told in language that suggests a 
Sunday school class, and the rendering of Atddcxade by 
“ Teacher” heightens the illusion ; in the Epistles the style is 
a little better, but we doubt whether the translation will be a 
help to the uneducated ; is “corroborate” simpler than “ bear 
witness”? or “keep oneself from the contamination of the 
world ” clearer than “keep himself unspotted from the world ” ? 
Nor is the translation accurate ; «Aim is not a bench, nor is 
xdpis quite the same as mercy, or dda the same as greatness ; 
and to translate S. John i. 39 “it was then about four in the 
afternoon” is to beg the question of the mode in which the 
fourth Gospel reckons the hours of the day. 

Mr. Way has given us work of a far higher stamp, and in his 
translation of S. Paul’s Epistles he has succeeded, certainly by 
a free use of italics and notes of admiration, in conveying into 
the English a great deal of the enthusiasm and fire of the 
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original. He has followed S. Jerome’s method “non verbum 
e verbo, sed sensum exprimere de sensu” and has given us not 
so much a literal translation as a paraphrase of the Greek 
which really does explain S. Paul’s arguments. It is a useful 
and invigorating companion to the Revised Version, which was 
once described as “a bad translation but a good crib”; and 
this is just the opposite, though in spite of Mr. Way’s preface we 
must insist it is a paraphrase rather than a translation. The 
ordinary reader never looks at the preface of a book ; reviewers 
are supposed by authors never to look at anything else ; we, 
who have read both, would strongly advise other readers to 
study the preface in this case, for it is a valuable introduction 
to the rest of the work. 


“The Man Christ Jesus: a Life of Christ.” By W. J. Dawson. 
London: Grant Richards. 1901. 10s. 6d. 

Many Lives of Christ have been published in the last two 
generations, some of them good, some bad. Mr. Dawson’s 
book belongs to the latter class ; he has undertaken his task 
with the equipment of an ordinary popular preacher who has 
been able to take a tour in Palestine, and he makes the life 
of the Saviour an opportunity for a display of his most luxuriant 
pulpit eloquence. Now this is the worst spirit in which to 
treat such a subject ; here if anywhere is the place for sober 
self-restraint and awe, for saying too little rather than too much. 
Mr. Dawson says too much ; he pours out his raptures on every 
possible chance, and is not ashamed to put down his own vulgar 
sentiment as the very mind of Christ ; we have pages of pre- 
tentious description of what Jesus must have thought, said, and 
done at this or that period of His life. He criticises the dis- 
ciples in a tone of lofty superiority ; S. John the Baptist, apart 
from one range of ideas, had a “ commonplace mind” ; S. John 
the Divine was “never conspicuous for charity ”; but worse 
than this he criticises and patronises the Saviour Himself. A 
whole chapter is devoted to “the influence of John on Jesus”, 
and in it we are told, in reference to the temptation in the 
wilderness, that “it is by no means surprising that Jesus should | 
have fallen for a time under the spell of John’s asceticism, and | 
have allowed Himself to be deflected by it from His true path 
in life” ; after this we are not surprised at the taste which can 
say of the Saviour “a mounting ecstasy possessed His mind, the 
sacred and the sad inebriation of the pre-doomed martyr ”, or 
which can begin the chapter on the triumphal entry into Jerv- 
salem with “ When Jesus awoke next morning it was with com- | 
plete composure”. There is no solid learning in the book, no 
serious attempt to cope with such difficulties, for instance, as the 
chronology of our Lord’s ministry; and the author is so ignorant 
or careless that he mentions the possibility of S. Luke’s date for 
the Nativity being incorrect and then adds that “ Quirinius” (he 
spells it “ Quirenius ”—an absolutely impossible form of the 
name) “ was certainly Legate of Syria at the period of the tradi- 
tional date of Christ’s birth” ; while later he confuses Elisha 
with Elijah, and makes Elijah to be sent to Naaman instead of 
Naaman to Elisha. This is enough to show what the book is 
like ; it is popular preaching at its very worst. 


“ A Historic View of the New Testament.” By Percy Gardner. 
London: A. and C. Black. 1go1. 6s. 

An “historic” view of the New Testament with Dr. Gardner 
means a non-miraculous view; an attempt, learned and 
reverent, to explain the work of the Saviour and the birth of 
the Christian Church on the basis of Christ’s teaching and | 
personality, while rejecting as sheer legend all the miraculous | 
element in the story. Many writers have attempted this 
before; Dr. Gardner differs from most in his genuine 
enthusiasm for Christ and His disciples, and in the depth of 
his conviction that Christian teaching is divine and can be 
held and obeyed when the Teacher as we know Him has been 
taken away Still with all his ability and charm he has not 
convinced us ; few things indeed are abler than his chapter on 
Messianic prophecy ; he inverts the ordinary argument, and 
instead of making the Evangelists strain the Old Testament 
texts in order to fit them into the life of Christ, he makes them 
invent incidents in His life in order to show that the prophecies 
were fulfilled ; yet even here we think he has not proved his 
case or reckoned with all his facts. As a historic critic he 
is one-sided, and, without meaning it, occasionally unfair ; 
especially so when he criticises conservative critics. But if 
his criticism leaves something to be desired, his exegesis is 
superb ; it is a long time since we have read anything so fine 
as his third chapter, on the teaching of Jesus ; and we ho 
that this book may not be his last essay in the realm of Biblical 
theology. 


“ Biblical and Semitic Studies.” New York : Scribner’s. 1901. 
Ios. 6d. net. 

This collection of essays by members of the Semitic and | 
Biblical Faculty of Yale University is a fair example of the work 
which is being done by advanced scholarship in America. The 
first essay is an attempt to find out what amount of history lies 
behind the tradition of the twelve tribes. According to the 
Priestly Document of the Hexateuch Israel was organised into 
twelve or thirteen tribes as early as the sojourn in Egypt, but | 
this is an ideal conception, formulated at a late period ; its | 
significance is rather theological than historical. The earlier | 


documents do not imply such an organisation ; in the song of 
Deborah, for instance, there is no suggestion of an Israel com- 
posed of twelve tribes. It is unlikely, therefore, that all the 
twelve went down into Egypt; from the prominence given to 
the story of Joseph, it would seem that only the tribe of Joseph 
migrated. Of the other tribes, some, notably Ephraim, 
Benjamin, and the sons of the two concubines of Jacob, were of 
later and mixed origin. The tribes Jacob and Joseph were 
probably early in Canaan. It is still very uncertain how much 
is to be inferred from the Jacob-el and Joseph-el men- 
tioned among the places conquered by Thothmes III. in 
the sixteenth century B.C., more than two centuries before 
the Exodus. The supposed Egyptian equivalents of these 
names are by no means entirely convincing. The discovery 
of the name Israel on a monument of Merenptah I. at Thebes 
in 1896 raises such varied possibilities that no definite conclu- 
sion can be drawn from it. We are inclined to be even more 
sceptical than the writer of this essay as to the identification of 
the Hebrews with the Habiri of the Tel.el-Amarna tablets. 
The most interesting part of the study on the growth of 
Israelitish law is that which deals with the process of law- 
making before the ancient customs came to be written down, 
The following stages are distinguished, (1) a period of natural 
law or lawlessness, (2) the period of divine law, in which 
questions were decided by men as representatives of the Deity, 
(3) the period of customary law, when usages sprang up in 
harmony with the divine decisions, (4) the period of codes, 
when the more important laws were cast into a written form. 
The portion of this essay which discusses the various codes 
contains nothing particularly new. To speak of “the strong 
tendency towards Ritualism” beginning to be felt among the 
Jewish priests exiled in Babylonia seems to us a misleading 
anachronism. Ancient religion was always ceremonious ; the 
movement alluded to was in reality instigated by the profoundly 
spiritual doctrine of Israel’s bounden holiness. The three 
essays which follow belong to the department of Biblical 
theology. Ina careful examination of the Jewish doctrine of 
“the evil impulse” (yecer hara), the writer proves the absence 
of Greek dualism from the Jewish conception of sin, and gives. 
abundant illustration of the deep-seated aversion of the Hebrew 
mind from any theory of sin which ascribes it to the physical 
organism, an aversion due partly to a non-speculative habit, 
but still more to the influence of the Old Testament upon 
religious thinking. The studies on the Transfiguration and 
S. Stephen’s speech are good specimens of exact exegesis. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer.” Edited from 
numerous manuscripts by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. 
Oxford : at the Clarendon Press. 1901. 35. 6d. 


What the clock of the parish church used to be to the clocks 
and watches of the villagers and what Greenwich time is to our 
horologues that are Professor Skeat’s Chaucerian labours to 
modern students of the father of our poetry. He has settled his 
biography, he has settled his text, he dictates to us what we are 
to accept as genuine and what as spurious among the writings 
traditionally attributed to the old poet. Terrible is the havoc 
which he has made of the minor poems. Notice to quit has 
long been served on our old friends “The Flower and the 
Leaf”, the “Cuckoo and the Nightingale” and the “ Complaint 
of the Black Knight” and “Chaucers Dream”. Even the 
delightful “ Court of Love” is to go, while “rhyme tests”, 
“final e tests”, and the like have reduced the “ Romance of the 
Rose” to Fragment A—which is we are told all that belongs to 
Chaucer—Fragment B, and Fragment C. For “The Testa- 
ment of Love” we look in vain, a portentous discovery of the 
ingenious Mr. H. Bradley having assigned that to one Thomas 
Usk, an hypothesis in our opinion utterly unjustifiable. 
In all probability the volume before us will represent finality 
—at all events for a considerable time—in all that concerns 
Chaucers text and Chaucer’s tanonical writings. Pro- 
fessor Skeat’s larger edition of Chaucer is_ necessarily, 
owing to its high price, out of the reach of many even 
devoted students of the poet, and this cheap portable 
volume, comprising as it does the concentrated results of 
Professor Skeat’s labours in his larger work, will be very 
welcome. It contains all the indisputably genuine works of 
the poet printed, it is true in type somewhat trying to the eyes, 
and in double columns, but giving a text scrupulously accurate 
and trustworthy, the result of a collation of all the best manu- 
scripts. The works, which are printed as nearly as possible 
in chronological order, are preceded by a succinct memoir of 
the poet, a brief account of his writings, and some useful hints 
on his grammar and his metre and the volume concludes with 
a full and excellent glossarial index. We need scarcely say 
that this is a volume indispensable to every serious student of 
Chaucer if he does not possess Professor Skeat’s larger edition. 
We cannot forbear to add that it is most gratifying to see in 
this publication another of the many testimonies we have 
recently had of the importance which our Universities are 
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beginning to attach to the study of English literature and to 
the encouragement of that study. 


“Famous Houses of Bath and District.” 
Bath: Meehan. Ios. 6d. net. 


By J. F. Meehan. 


Lord Dufferin in his introduction to this book of reprinted | 


articles scarcely exaggerated in saying that probably no city in 
Great Britain was the home of so many distinguished men in 
the eighteenth century as Bath ; and certainly few cities have 
here at hand so many interesting old houses. Montacute, 
Clevedon, and Fonthill—once the home of Beckford of whom 
we have heard a good deal of late—South Wraxall and Bad- 
minton are all within fairly easy reach. In regard to Bad- 
minton by the way Mr. Meehan tells a good tale about the 
Lord Fitzroy or Lord Raglan who was aide-de-camp and 
military secretary to the Duke of Wellington. Lord Fitzroy 
lost an arm at Waterloo. After its amputation, so the story 
runs, he called out to those in attendance, “ Hallo! don’t carry 
away that arm till I’ve taken off my ring”—a gift of his wife. 
In coolness it reminds one of another and much more familiar 
story of the officer by the Duke, who exclaimed, “ By G—d, 
Sa lost my leg!” and of the Duke's, “ Have you, by 
—d?” 


“ Marriage.” By Susan Ferrier. 2 vols. 
London: Methuen. 1902. 3s. net. 

We confess that the last time we tried to read “ Marriage” 
quite through it was a failure. Miss Ferrier has been called the 
** Jane Austen of Scotland”, but not at all happily. The author 
of “Emma” could not be tedious: Miss Ferrier, in our view, 
sometimes is. Of course she is infinitely better worth reading 
than nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand 
novelists of to-day. There is wit, there is description, there is 
purpose in her books—sometimes perhaps rather too much pur- 
pose. But we cannot place her anywhére near Jane Austen or 
the inimitable Fanny Burney. These are neat little books, 
though we prefer somehow reading the old authors in the 
charming little editions of old provided they are clean and clear. 
The Earl of Iddesleigh supplies “critical notices”. For 
instance: “scones = bread baked in small flat cakes”, He does 
not always presuppose a very intelligent reader. 


“Two Winters in Norway.” By A. E. Spender. 
Longmans. 1902. 10s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Spender crossed the North Sea as the representative of 
some of the London papers, and in this volume he gives an 
account of sleigh-driving, an expedition to the Lapps, and 


“ Little Library.” 


London : 


ski-lobing. He is evidently young, full of spirits and hopeful- | 


ness. He talked to Bjérnson whilst in Christiania and sets out 
here what Bjérnson said as well as what Mr. Spender said and 
thought. We cannot say that Bjérnson comes out of the ordeal 
very grandly. It is not very interesting. We would a good 
deal rather read “In God’s Way”. Mr. A. E. Spender is bright 
and observant and has no affectations. 


London: Witherby. 1902 

This list does much more than supplement the official publi- 
cations issued “ By authority”, for when one wishes to find out 
who is who in the senior service it is absolutely necessary to 
turn to it. Its general arrangement is too well known to call 
for mention, but an addition has been made by Colonel Lean 
which should be noted. He has placed under the ships’ names 
those victories in which they or their predecessors of the same 
name have taken part, his theory being that “the name of the 
ship should be as good as the name of the regiment”, and he 
hopes that this practice “ will meet with the approbation of the 
officers of the Royal Navy”. He may rest assured not only of 
that, but also of the gratitude of all who may have occasion to 
consult his pages, for this addition is very useful. 


“The New Zealand Year Book 1901.” 

The compiler of this annual, Mr. E. J. von Dadelszen, the 
Registrar-General of the Colony, says that the demand for it 
is growing at a rate which has rendered a larger printing order 
necessary this year. This is welcome evidence of the increasing 
interest in New Zealand—an interest fully merited by the 


‘natural resources and the enterprise of the colony of which the 
‘Year Book affords abundant evidence. 


We congratulate Messrs. Cassell on their attractive reprint of 
Mr. F. E. Hume’s “Familiar Wild Flowers” the first two 
arts of which (6d. net each) have just been issued. It is to 
completed in 29 parts, published one a fortnight. Many 
new plates have been prepared for this edition. Weare not 


-enamoured as a rule of the practice of republishing in parts, 


but an exception may be made in favour of this work, the 
coloured illustrations of which are good and really useful. 


ERRATUM: In Mr. Foster’s letter on “Rolls of Arms” on 
p. 299 of last week’s SATURDAY REVIEW the reference to the 
“Charles” roll should have been (MS. No. 17) instead of (MS. 


12017). 


For This Week’s Books see page 346, 
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from the WILLIAMSCOTE LIBRARY, and other Properties, comprising a Series 
of richly Illuminated Hora—Ten Holograph Letters of Kobert Burns to Peter Hill 
of Edinburgh—interestin Series of Letters of Coleridge, Southey, and Shelley— 
Nelson's Letter-Book—Holograph MSS. of William Morris—Historical Documents 
relating to Henry VIII., Archbishop Cranmer, Cardinal Pole, &c.—the First and 
Second Folio Shakespeare (the latter with the excessively rare Smethwick Title- 
Page), and many interesting Works of Shak Interest—Collections relating 
to the History of the Stage, by Stephen Jones—early and rare English Books—First 
and Early Editions of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress—old Italian Books with Wood- 
cuts—early printed Foreign Books—rare Americana—a Series of First Editions of 
Byron, Edward FitzGerald, William Morris, and other modern English Writers—a 


Collection of English Ex- Libris—American Postage Stamps—Undescribed Copies 
of Goldsmith's Prospect of Society and Gray’s Elegy—Extra-Illustrated Books- 
Works on Sporting, &c. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE ROYAL BOOK, PRINTED BY CAXTON, THE PROPERTY OF 
THE BEDFORD LITERARY INSTITUTE. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, March 20, a magnificent copy of the ROYAL 

BOOK, printed by Caxton in 1487 in the —e Caxton Binding, and Two Papal 
Indulgences on vellum printed by Caxton id by order of the COUNCIL of the 
BEDFORD LITERARY a SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTE and GENERAL 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS FROM THE KELMSCOTT, VALE, ESSEX HOUSE AND 
OTHER FAMOUS PRESSES, AND THREE AUTOGRAPH MANU- 
SCRIPTS OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


By — by AUCTION, at their i, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Stra . FRIDAY, March 2, & RIES of BOOKS from the 
VALE, ESSEX HOUSE, and famous Modern Presses, 
including Two Copies of the Kelmscott Chaucer—Gothic Architecture on vellum— 
the Vale Press Dial and Shakespeare, &c.—and William Morris's Autograph 
Manuscripts of A Dream of John Ball, The Friendship of Amis and Amile, and 
The Art of the People, and other Lectures bound in One Volume. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 


Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 


AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Esti end oll Replies received. 


A MORALITY PLAY—EVERYMAN. 


MR. BEN GREET begs to ere that he has arranged with the Eliza- 
bethan. Siage Society to give SIX MATINEES at ST. GEORGE'S HALL, 
Langham Place, commencing on MONDAY, March 17th. Prices, 5s., 3s., and 2s. 
Box Office opens Monday next. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


LAST FOUR WEEKS. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 
CHARLES FROHMAN presents 


WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
LYRIC THEATRE. Lessee, Mr. Wm. Greet. 


Py arrangement with Mr. Tom B. Davis. 

EVERY EVENING at8.15. MATINEES every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 
DAY at 2.30. Mr. FORBES ROBERTSON and Miss GERTRUDE ELLIOTT 
in MICE AND MEN by Madeleine Lucette Ryley. Box Office 10 to 10. 


EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. MATINEE, Taney at 2.30. 
By arrangement with Mr. Geo. B. McLe 


Mr. KIRKE LA SHELLE'S 
COMPANY in ARIZONA. Preceded at 2 and 8 by A FRIEND IN NEED. 


500 MAKES 
SHAVING 

SHAVES 4 
PLEASURE. || 
A Stick o 
VINOLIA FOR 
Shaving Soap D. | 
is said to give | 


500 Shaves. 


= 


Sticks, 6d. and 1/-; 


Cakes, 1/- and 2/- 


EMPIRE THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING. 
FANTASTIC BALLET, “ OLD CHINA” and ‘‘LES PAPILLONS,” 


GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENINGat 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3.30. 
Hall Orchestra. 


Newman's een’'s 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
3S. to éd. ‘Adinission Free, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE LAND OF OUR QUEEN. 


DENMARK: Past and Present. 


By MARGARET THOMAS, Author of ‘‘ A Scamper thro’ Spain and Tangier,” 
“Two Years in Palestine and Syria.” 
13 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo. price 6s. net. 


The INCONSEQUENCES of SARA. 


By DANAE MAY. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


A PASSION for GOLD. 


By J. BYERS MAXWELL. 
Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*‘ THE SPENDTHRIFT.” 


THOROUGHBRED. 


By FRANCIS DODSWORTH. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
“* A first-rate sporting sketch, drawn with a skilful, knowledgable hand.” 
Irish Times. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM.” 


A FREE LANCE IN A FAR LAND. 


By HERBERT COMPTON. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, price 2s. 6c. 


THE RANEE’S RUBIES. 


By Dr. HELEN BOURCHIER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** A well-devised and well-told romance of Indian life. vitae Express. 


THE CORONATION SERIES. 
* JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


By Mrs. CRAIK. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. .,. 


By JANE AUSTEN. 
THIN PAPER EDITION. Pocket size (6} A 4 43), limp leather, gilt, 2s. net ; 
cloth, gilt, rs. 


THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. By E. Nessirt. 


Price 6s. 


Globe.—** The reader who does not find much in the book to interest him must be 
difficult to please.” 


THE SIGN OF THE PROPHET. By James 


Batt Naytor, Author of “ Ralph Marlowe.” Price 6s. 


TATTY: A Study of a Young Girl. By Peter 


Fraser. Price 6s. 
Athenaum.—" The book is well thought out and distinctly well written.” 


EAST OF SUEZ. By A ice Perrin. Price 6s. 
Punch.—** Runs even the best of Kipling’s tales uncommonly close.” 
DROSS. By Haro.tp Tremayne. Price 6s. 


SUateineter Gazette.—“ A daring idea is well carried out......The book is more 
than reada’ 


MAD ‘LORRIMER. 
THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. 


Dana. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE CASE OF A MAN WITH HIS WIFE. 


By Tueo. Girt. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE STAR SAPPHIRE. By Maser Co 


Price 2s. 6d. 


LONDON IN SHADOW. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


TREHERNE’S SHILLING SPORTING SERIES. 
No. 1. LITTLE CHERIE; or The Trainer’s 


Daughter. By Lady Florence Dixie. 


No.2. REMINISCENCES OF A GENTLE- 


MAN HORSE DEALER. By Haroip Tremayne. 


No. 3. A FURY IN WHITE VELVET. By 


Hersert Compton. 


No. 4. FROM DOWNS TO SHIRES. By R. 


ALwyn. 


No.5. A TRUE SPORTSMAN. 


Dopswortu. 


By Fincw Mason. Price 


By MarvIN 


By Bart KENNEDY. 


By FRANcIs 


Cloth bound, price 1s. each net. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. Illustrated. 1s. 
THREE OCTOBERS: A Political Philippic. By 


**Ronatp Howe.” 1s. 


BEHIND THE WAINSCOT. By CiceLy 


FULCHER. 2s. 6d. 


STAGE SILHOUETTES. 


Illustrated. 1s. 


A. TREHERNE and CO., Lrp., 3 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ArT. 

“Great Craftsmen”:—The Ivory-Workers of the Middle Ages 
(A. M. Cust), 5s. net; ‘* Miniature Series of Painters” 
Leighton (G. C. Williamson); Reynolds (Rowley Cleeve) ; 
Holbein (A. B. Chamberlain), 1s. net each. Bell. 

Five Great Painters of the Victorian Era (Sir Wyke Bayliss). 
Sampson Low. 8s. 6a. net. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A Faithful Sower : A Memoir of the Life of the Rev. George Everard, 
M.A. (Edited by his Daughter), Nisbet. 2s. 6d. 


CLAssICcs. 
Tacitus: Histories, Book III. (Edited by W. H. Balgarnie). Clive, 


s. 6a. 

Latie Passages for Translation (Selected by M. Alford). Macmillan, 
FICTION. 

Eve Triumphant (Pierre de Coulevain) ; The Expatriates (Lilian Bell). 
Hutchinson. 6s. each. 

Plots (Bernard Capes). Methuen. 6s. 

The Silent Battle (C. N. Williamson). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

A Free Lance in a Far Land (Herbert Compton). Treherne. 2s. 62. 

A Heroine from Finland (Paul Waineman). Methuen. 6s. 

The Knights of the Cross (Henryk Sienkiewicz). Sands. 35. 6d. 

I Crown Thee King (Max Pemberton). Methuen. 6s. 

Mistress Barbara Cunliffe (Halliwell Sutcliffe). Unwin. 6s, 

The Decoy (Francis Dana). John Lane. 6s. 

When the Dream is Past (Eva Jameson). Nisbet. 6s. 

Kate Bonnet (Frank R. Stockton). Cassell. 6s. 

One Frail Woman and Four Queer Men (Edgcumbe Staley). 


Drane. 6s. 
Lyre and Lancet (F. Anstey. Second Edition). Smith, Elder. 
2s. 6d. 


Nora Lester (Anna Howarth). Smith, Elder. 

Cashiered (Andrew Balfour). Nisbet. 6s. 

Melomaniacs (James Huneker). Scribners. 

HIsTorRY. 

Rome in the Middle Ages (Ferdinand Gregorovius. Translated by 
Annie Hamilton. Vol. VIII. Parts I. and II.). Bell. 45. 6a. 
net each. 

Anecdotal Recollections of the Congress of Vienna (Comte A. de la 
Garde-Chambonas). Chapman and Hall. 15s. net. 

ScHOOL Books. 
The Tutorial Arithmetic (W. P. Workman and R. H. Chope). Clive. 
6d. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

A Primer of Physiology (Alex. Hill). Dent. Is. net. 

A History of Political Theory (William Archibald Dunning), - 
net ; Mental Growth and Control (Nathan Oppenheim), 4s. 6d. 
net. New York: The Macmillan Company; London: Mac- 
millan. 

THEOLOGY. 

An Introduction to the Thessalonian Epistles (E, H. Askwith), 
Macmillan. 45. net. 

Daniel in the Critics’ Den (Sir Robert Anderson). Nisbet. 35. 6d. net. 

The First Things (Rev. John Buchan). Blackwood. 55. 

Words of Faith and Hope (B. F. Westcott). Macmillan. 45. 6d. 

‘The Temple Bible” :—Hebrews and the Epistles General of Peter, 
James and Jude (Edited by J. Herkless). Dent. Is. net. 


TRAVEL. 
The Moors (Budgett Meakin). Sonnenschein. 15s. 
Seventy-one Days’ Camping in Morocco (Lady Grove). Longmans. 
7s. 6d. net. 
VERSE. 
Lyrical Poems (Henrik Ibsen). Elkin Mathews. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art of Fiction, The (Walter Besant. New edition). Chatto and 
Windus. 

*« Century of French Romance” :—The Lady of the Camellias (Alex- 
andre Dumas the Younger). Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Chateaubriand’s Memoirs (Vols. I. and II.). Freemantle. In Six 
Vols. £4 10s. net. 

Die Finanziellen Ergebnisse der Actiengesellschaften wihrend des 
letzten Vierteljahrhunderts, 1874-1898 (von Dr. Josef von 
K6résy. Zweites Heft). Berlin: Puttkammer und Mithlbrecht. 


3m. 5opf. 

‘‘Edinburgh Waverley, The” :—Vols. XX. and XXI.: The Abbot. 
Edinburgh : Jack. 

Field Training of a Company of Infantry (Major H. J. Crauford). 
Arnold. 2s. 6d. 

Friends that Fail Not (Cecil Headlam). Hurst and Blackett. 

Froissart’s Modern Chronicles (F. Carruthers Gould). Unwin. 3s. 6a. 

Life on the Stage (Clara Morris). Isbister. 6s. 

Love’s Cradle (Thomas Newbigging). Dent. 35. 6d. net. 

Memories Grave and Gay (John Kerr). Blackwood. 6s. 

Nearer East, The (D. G. Hogarth). Heinemann. 

New Battalion of the King’s, A (Captain J. C. Robertson). Liverpool : 
Rockliff. 1s. 

S. James’ (*‘ The Novels of William Harrison Ainsworth.” Vol. V.). 
Gibbings. 2s. 6d. net. 

Sentimental Journey, A, through France and Italy (Laurence Sterne). 
Methuen. Is. 6d. net. 

Tales from Gorky (Translated from the Russian by R. Nisbet Bain). 
Jarrold. 6s. 

Theory of Prosperity, The (S. N. Patten). New York: The Mac- 
millan Company; London: Macmillan. 5s. net. 
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MACMILCAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


3rd Tuovsann. 


BENJAMIN KIDD’S 
NEW BOOK, 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN CIVILISATION. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


Spectator (Second Notice).—‘‘ What is of more importance is the variety of 
points touched, the novelty and breadth of the bypothesis and its application. It 
is no less than a new Philoso} hy of History......All minor blemishes are of little 
importance compared with the Grit and sweep of the whole, which are irresistible. 
If the formulation halts, the general argument develops itself with great and 
growing force ; if here and there the writing is inadequate, the general eloquence 
is very marked, and kindles again and again into a glow of beauty and intensity. 


Ready Next Tuesday. 
S. R. CROCKETT’S New Novel. 


THE DARK O’ THE MOON. 


BEING CERTAIN FURTHER HISTORIES OF THE FOLK CALLED 
RAIDERS.” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SCENERY OF ENCLAND AND THE CAUSES 


TO WHICH IT IS DUE. By the Right Hon. Lord Avenury, D.C.L., 
LL.D. With numerous Illustrations, Diagrams, and Map. vo. 15s. net. 


MORE TALES OF THE BIRDS. By W. 
Warve Fow ter, Author of “ A Year with the Birds,” &c. Illustrated by 
Frances L. Fuller. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE BISHOP WESTCOTT. 
WORDS OF FAITH AND HOPE. By the 


late Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d 


WILLIAM RALPH CHURTON 
of King’s College, Cambridge. THEOLOGICAL 
MONS. Selected and Edited by his BroTHEeR and Sister. 
Memoir and Portrait. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Senior Fellow 
'APERS AND SER 
With a Brief 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


SMITH, ELDER, & €0.S LIST. 


A NEW STORY OF COLONJAL ADVENTURE. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GENTLEMAN GARNET 


A Tale of Old Tasmania. 


By HARRY B. VOGEL, 
Author of ‘‘A Maori Maid,” ‘‘ My Dear Sir,” &c. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
F. ANSTEY’S LYRE AND LANCET.” 
READY THIS DAY. Crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LYRE AND LANCET. 


By F. ANSTEY, 


Author of “‘ Vice Versa,” ‘‘ The Brass Bottle,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS HOWARTH. 
READY THIS DAY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NORA LESTER: 


A Story of the South African War 


By ANNA HOWARTH, 


Author of “ Jan: an Afrikander,” ‘‘ Sword and Assegai,” ‘“ Katrina: a Tale 
of the Karoo,” &c. 


MR. H. S. MERRIMAN’S RECENT NOVEL. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NEARLY SOLD OUT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE VELVET GLOVE. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of “The Sowers,” “In Kedar’s Tents,” &c. 


Skhetch.—* Equal to, if not better than, the best he has ever written. 
Velvet Glove’ is the very essence of good romance. The story is absorbing.” 

Daily Telegra bh. —** One of the best of Mr. Merriman’s novels.” 

Academy.—‘* From the murder in the first chapter to > pretty love matter in 
the last the interest is artistically and naturally sustain 


*,* Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. will be happy to forward a Catalogue 
of their publications post-free on application. 


‘The 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


+ 
THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 


INDUSTRIAL REDISTRIBUTION 


The Crux of the Overcrowding Question. 
By WM. L. MADGEN, M.I.E.E. 


‘* All Londoners should, we think, be grateful for the essentially practical 
and ‘ live’ manner in which Mr. Madgen dealt with the question...... It was 
an able plea for the removal of those restrictions, legislative and local, 
which at present, by retarding the progress of cheap and efficient traction, 
prevent the small towns from being the industrial centres they might other- 
wise become."—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


PRICE SIXPENGE (post-free). 


Publishers : 
THE MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL UNDERTAKINGS, LTD, 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 


+ 


NOW READY. 
The ONLY OFFICIAL Guide to Stock Exchange Securities. 
PRICE FIFTY SHILLINGS. 
By Authority of the Committee of The Stock Exchange. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE OFFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE FOR 1902. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
A carefully revised précis of information regarding 
BRITISH, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN SECURITIES 


(Embracing some 10,000 undertakings). 
Edited by the Secretary of the Share and Loan Department. 


This work is wrpeeed under the direct authority of the London Stock Exchange, 
and has earned a high reputation for completeness and accuracy. Every kind of 
security, from British and foreign Government Stocks to the innumerable Commer- 
cial and Industrial Companies known to the London and Provincial Markets, is 
described in elaborate and exhaustive detail. 

To the Statesman and Politician the OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE will be found 
es while to the yy and Stockbroker, to the Company Director and 
lly, it will be found indispensable as the 


Secre and to b 
STANDARD of 
London : Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 54 Gracechurch St., E.C. 


NOW READY. 


NUMBER VII. 
MARCH ISSUE OF 


THE 


CONNOISSEUR 


A Magazine for Collectors. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


CONTENTS. 

Articles by Lady Dorothy Nevill, W. E. Wynn 
Penny, Mrs. Head Ettore Modigliani, 
L. Ingleby Wood, G. C. Colman, H. W. L. 
Way. 

PLATES. 

Portrait of Lady Dorothy Nevill (after G. F. 
Watts, R.A.); Pastel by Perroneau. The 
Borghese Botticelli; Portrait attributed to 
Perugino. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


Reprints of Nos. 1, 2, and 3 will be ready on 
March 2oth. 


Published by OTTO, Limited, Carmelite House, 
Carmelite Street, London, E.C. 


Editorial and Advertisement Offices—37 King 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S STANDARD WORKS. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 
Poems. 3 vols. 
Essays in Criticism. First Series. 
Essays in Criticism. Second Series. 
American Discourses. 
Letters, 1848-1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. 
In 2 vols. 
The Eversley Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. Macxair, M.A. In 8 vo 
Vol. I. Genesis—Numbers. Vol. II. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 Kings—Esther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Isalah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John, Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 


*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 
Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. [Edited by A. W. 


PoLLARD. 2 vols. 


Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected © 


Edition. 9 vols. 
Miscellaneous Essays. 
Dante, and other Essays. 
St. Anselm. | Bacon. | Spenser. 
The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1833-1845. 
The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this Series by 


permission of Messrs. Longmans & Co.) 


Selected from Zhe Guardian, The Times, | 


and The Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcn. 


Lectures and Essays by the late William Kingdon 


Clifford, F.R.S. Edited by Leste STerHeN and Sir FREDERICK | 


Potiock. Third Edition. In 2 vols. 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With Introduc- 
tion by Joun Mor.ey. 
| Essays. | Poems. 
English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aime. 
Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. Apis 


WRIGHT. 2vols. New Edition. 


Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble, 


1871-1883, Edited by W. A. Wricurt. 


More Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. 


Wricut. 


Pausanias and other Creek Sketches. By J. G. 


Frazer, D.C.L. 


Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 


Introductions, by T. BarLey SAUNDERS. 


*,* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 


Thomas Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 


Edited by Epmunp Gossg. 4 vols. 


€reen’s History of the English People. 8 vols. 
The Making of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., 


LL.D. With Maps. In 2 vols. 


The Conquest of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., 


LL.D. With Maps. In 2 vols. 


Oxford Studies. By RicHarp GREEN. Edited by 


Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss K. NorGarte. 


Stray Studies from England and Italy. By Jou | 


RicHarD GREEN. 


Cuesses at Truth. By Two Brortuers. 
Earthwork out of Tuscany. Being Impressions 


and Translations of Maurice Hewett, Author of “ The Forest Lovers.” 
Third Edition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 
Literary Essays. 


Essays on some of the Modern Cuides of English Thought in | 


Matters of Faith. 
Theological Essays. 
Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 2 vols. 


Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited by his | 


Niece, Evizasetu M. Roscoe. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 5s. per Volume. 


Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 


Memoir, by Canon Arncer. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. II. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 

Thomas Henry Huxley’s Collected Works. 
Method and Results. | Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 
Science and Christian Tradition. 
Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 
Man’s Place in Nature, ‘and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses : Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 


The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 
Modern Creece. Two Lectures delivered before the 


| Philosophical | Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on ‘‘ The DBL. of 
| Greece” and Byron in Greece.” By Sir Ricuarp C, Jess, Litt.D. 
| LL.D. Second Edition. 


_ Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 
Edited by Sipney Cotvin. 
| Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 
Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1 vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 
Hereward the Wake. 2 vols. 
Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Canon AINGER, M.A, 6 vols. 
The Essays of Elia. 
Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 
Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 
Tales from Shakespeare. By CHARLEs and Mary Lams. 
The Letters of Charles Lamb. 2 vols. 


Life of Charles Lamb. By Canon Arncer, M.A. 
Historical Essays. By the late J. B. LicHTFOOT, 


D.D., D.C.L., LL.D 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with 
| Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 

| John Morley’s Collected Works. 11 vols. 

Voltaire, 1 vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 

Diderot and the Encyclopzdists. 2 vols. 

On 1 vol. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 

Burke. 1 vol. Studies in Literature. 1 vol. 
Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 


. H. Mvers, M.A. 
Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myekxs, 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


AnNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D., K.C.M.C. 
The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Lectures and Essays. 
Ecce Homo. | Natural Religion. 
introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 
and Footnotes by Professor C. H. HErrorp. In 10 vols. 


*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, rs. each ; yoan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each, 


Works by James Smetham. 
Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by SARAH 


SmetTHaM and Davies. With a Portrait. 


| Literary Works. Edited by WILLIAM Davies. 
Life of Swift. By Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B. 2 vols 


New Edition. 
Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 


_ Essays in the History of Religious Thought in the 
West. By Brooxe Foss Westcort, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of 
Durham. 

The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. Knicur. 


In 12 vols, Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched by 
H. MANEsseE. 


Poetical Works. § vols. 
Prose Works. 2 vols. 


| Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vols. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
34 


LIMITED, LONDON. 
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Occasional Papers. 
I 
| 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. | 
Letters. 2 vols. | 
Notes on Aristophanes and Plato. 
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MR. PHILIP WELLBY’S LIST. 


LUDUS AMORIS. By BENJAMIN Swit. 6s. [Nearly ready. 
GODFREY MERIVALE: a Part of His Career. By 
H. B. Marriott Watson. 6s. [Ready shortly after Easter. 
FLAXIUS: or, Leaves from the Life of an Immortal. 


By Cuartes Goprrey LeLtanp, Author of ‘The Breitmann Ballads,” 
‘* Florentine Legends.” 6s. (Ready immediately. 


HAVE YOU A STRONG WILL? How to Develop 


and Strengthen Will Power, Memory, or any other Faculty or Attribute of 


the Mind by the Easy Process of Self- Hypnotism. By <masame GoprREY 
LELAND. nd and Enlarged Edition, cont ig the 1 Corre- 
spondence between Kant and Hufeland. 3s. 6d. net. (Ready. 


BOOK OF MYSTERY AND VISION. By Arruur 
Epwarp Waire. 7s. 6d. net. Limited Edition ready March 24. A small 
Edition - Luxe, signed by Author, and printed on Japanese vellum, is being 


pre 
6 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


NOTE THIS SPECIAL OFFER. 
A Splendid Wedding Present. 


THE BOOK OF THE HOME 


A Handsome, Profusely Illustrated, 22 2s. work 
for 5s. down. 


What is the Book of the Home ? 


It is a comprehensive, practical, up-to-date guide to all 
matters relating to the home and family life, to the 
house and household management. 


No family can afford to be without it. 
It is a book for MEN, WOMEN, and CHILDREN. 


For Men 


Because it treats of subjects such as Law of Land- + 
lord and Tenant, Sanitation, Ventilation, the 
Garden, Heating, Lighting, Repairs, Finance in 
the Home, Amateur Work, Carving, Cycles, 
Sports and Pastimes, Insurance, the Will. 


For Women 


Because it is a Library of Reference on Subjects such 
as Dress and Dressmaking, Cookery, Diet, Mistress 
and Maid, Management of the House-Work, the 
Laundry, Sick- Nursing, Entertaining, Visiting, 
Etiquette, Furnishing, Home Occupations for 
Profit, the Children, Wedding Preparations. 


For Children 


Because it treats of their Amusements, Recreations, 
Education, It will Elevate, Interest and Instruct. 


Every article is written by an authority on the subject 
with which it deals. 


Write for particulars (mentioning the SATURDAY REVIEW) or fill in 
the following— 


ORDER FORM (Special) 
To The Gresham Publishing Company, 
34 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Please supply me with one copy cf THE BOOK OF THE HOME, ix Four 
Volumes, on account of which I send you herewith the initial payment of Five 
Shillings, and I agree to pay the balance in five monthly payments of five 
shillings, and two of six shillings. I undertake not to part with the Work 
until I have fully paid for it. 


Address 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


THE DE LA MORE PRESS beg to announce their Removal tc 
larger premises at 


298 REGENT STREET, W. 


(Ten doors from Oxford Circus, towards the Queen's Hall). 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ITS ARCHITECTURE AND ART. By 
Gitsert Hastincs. Printed in large type on hand-made paper, and with 
numerous Illustrations. Fceap. 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE WOMAN WHO WENT TO HELL. Being Ballads 
and Lyrics of the Folklore of Ireland. By Dora Sicerson (Mrs. Clement 
Shorter), with a Frontispiece by Blanche McManus. Printed on hand-made 
paper. Small 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


MONASTIC SEALS OF THE XIlIth CENTURY. 
Fifty Full-page Plates in Collotype, with Historical Introduction and Descrip- 
tive Notes by GALE Peprick, F.R.Hist.Soc., printed in old-face type, 
bound in parchment, boards, antique grey paper sides and gilt lettered. 
25s. net. 

DE LA MORE PRESS, 298 REGENT STREET, W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


SIENA: 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratjs and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


NEW SERVICE - 


UNIFORM. 


The ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE of APRIL 19th 


contain 


A COLOURED PLATE, 


Orders can now be booked. 


representing the above. 


Price 64d., post-free. 


THE PUBLISHER, ARMY AND Navy GAZETTE, 
3 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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HAVE YOU GOOD 


If not, now is your chance to secure the most up-to-date 
on the easiest terms. 


Long ago the POPULAR ENCYCLOPAEDIA established its claim to be con- 
sidered the best of reference books at the command of modest purses. With the New Century, 
Dr. CHARLES ANNANDALE began the revision of the work, and it ts now in process 
of being brought up to date, so that its information will be as recent as time and machinery 
will permit. The task is Herculean, and can only be accomplished satisfactorily with the 
assistance of an army of spectalists in the various departments of knowledge. When complete 
the work will be :-— 

A Universal Gazetteer, giving accounts of the natural and political divisions, countries, cities, rivers, 
lakes, &c., throughout the world, with details of position, climate, local history, local industries, 
census returns of population, and the like. 

An Atlas of the World, being accompanied by a series of clearly engraved maps, based on the most 
recent researches, quite ample to meet all ordinary requirements of geographical reference. 

A Universal History, in which is to be found full general accounts of the countries of the world, with 
important events and details treated at length under specific headings. 

A Biographical Dictionary—the lives of important historic characters, statesmen, lawyers, literary men, 
scientists, inventors, engineers, artists, musicians, theologians, &c., being narrated. 

A Commercial Dictionary in respect of its exposition of economic principles, its full treatment of the 
practical details of the chief industries, and its indications of the leading imports and exports of the 
various countries and important commercial towns. 

A Dictionary of Political Theories and Facts, indicating the economic basis of politics, and describing 
the government of the various countries. 

A Dictionary of the Sciences, treating of natural history, botany, geology, astronomy, chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, ethnology, &c. 

A Dictionary of Philosophy, each general system having its broad treatment, each important detail its 
special article. 

A Dictionary of Theology and Religion, indicating points of debate in doctrine, of ecclesiastical history 
and ecclesiastical affairs, religious ceremonial, &c. 

A Dictionary of the Fine Arts—Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Engraving, Etching, Music—explain- 
ing the technical terms, theories, and processes, and giving a historic and biographical record of the 
various branches of the Arts. 

A Dictionary of the Practical Arts and Handicrafts—giving valuable information with respect to 
Engineering, Metal, Wood, Stone, and Leather working, Spinning, Weaving, Printing, Brewing, 
Carpentry, Mining, Agriculture, and the like. 

In a word, the New Popular Encyclopedia is a Dictionary of General Information. 


Among the contributors and revisers ave Prof. R. Y. Tyrreli, Mr. A. H. Keane, Major 
B. F. S. Baden-Powell, Sir Wm. C. Roberts-Austen, Prof. G. G. Henderson, Lieut.-Col. 
G. 7. Kelaart, Mr. G. Laurence Gomme, Mr. R. S. Rait, Mr. H. Holman, Mr. John 
Southard, Mr. D. A. Stevenson, Mr. Oscar Browning, Prof. R. P. Wright, Prof. Magnus 
Maclean, Prof. J]. C. Ewart, Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, Prof. Edward Dowden, Mr. C. Rous- 
Martin, and a host of others. 

The New Edition will consist of 14 Volumes, handsomely bound in cloth and leather 
backs, the price being £8 15s. Light volumes are ready for delivery, and the rest will follow 
at intervals of not more than two months each. By an arrangement with the proprietors, the 
Saturpay Review 7s able to offer the work on the instalment plan, which will place the 
purchaser im possession of eight volumes immediately, and the whole 14 six months before 
completing his payments. 


ORDER FORM. 
To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


: Please supply me (carriage paid) with the first eight volumes of the ‘‘ NEW POPULAR ENCYCLOPAZDIA,” and the rest 
as issued, on account of which I enclose initial payment of 5s., and agree to pay 10s. per month for seventeen months. I undertake not to 
ypart with the work until the payments are complete. Signa 
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DEUTSCHE BANE. 


Head Office : BERLIN. 


London Office: 4 George Yard, Lombard Street, E.C. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID - - 
RESERVE FUND - - - 


fy 


Marks 150,000,000 (£7,500,000). 


ANALYSIS OF THE YEARLY REPORT 


To be presented to the Shareholders at the Thirty-second Ordinary General Meeting to be held in Berlin 
on the 25th March, 1902. 


The net profits of the Year rg0r, amounting to :— 
*£1,025,099, represent 13°65 percent. on the paid-up Capital of £7,500,000 
— and are to be appropriated as follows :— 


£825,000 to Dividend of 11 per cent. to Shareholders. 
65,010 to Ordinary Reserve. 
33,871 to Directors. 
62,500 to Superannuation Fund and Gratuities to Staff. 
38,718 carried forward to New Account. 


41,025,099 


During the past year, rgor, the depression in German Trade and Industry, to 
which allusion was made in our last Report as having set in during 1900, touched 
its lowest point, but finally showed some amelioration. 


If the improvement in the Money Market, the approaching termination of the 
troubles in China and the continued favourable economic situation in the United 
States of America had given rise to an expectation of that depression being 
followed by an early — such hopes were dispelled during the second and 
third quarters of the year by the catastrophes which overtook the Leipziger Bank 
and some other Companies. These events, hitherto unexampled in Germany, 
evoked a feeling of distrust, especially abroad, as to the stability of the financial 
and economic substratum upon which the more recent development of German 
Industry had been based. Happily, however, it was soon apparent that, although 
somewhat weakened by these disasters and also suffering from the hampering effects 
of impracticable legislation, the intrinsic position was upon the whole sound and 

thy. Out of some 6,000 Joint Stock Companies in Germany less than 2 per 
cent. calculated upon the amount of their Share Capitals and less than } per cent. in 
number have become insolvent during the past year, and, in the majority of these 
tegrettable instances, comparatively little loss has fallen on the Creditors, the actual 
deficiency forming but an inconsiderable amount considering the total invested in 
such undertakings and the business done by them. Acknowledgment is due to the 
Reichsbank for the prompt yet prudent assistance given by it in many cases, which 
largely contributed to modify and shorten the crisis. We also have endeavoured to 
help wherever aid could extended without endangering the interests of our 
Shareholders, and, in the general interest, have, without any material reward to ovr 
ie copes or reorganised various Companies which had become involved in 

culty. 


Already in the final months of the year increasing signs of an improvement 

e visible. The prospect that some change would ere long be effected in the 

Bourse laws, at least in those sections which have most tended to create confused 

notions in regard to commercial integrity, exercised an encouraging effect on Bourse 

rs. Ease in the Money Market continued to become more pronounced, with 

the result that an average discount rate—the lowest since 1896—has to be recorded 

for the year of 3°06 per cent. as against 4'40 in 1900. The course of business in the 

United States will require to be attentive ly watched in its further development, for 

apy change in the prosperous state of business affairs there, which has now lasted 
r five years, would immediately be felt in Europe. 


A general and lasting improvement in the German economic position is only to 
be expected when the present hope that long dated Commercial Treaties may be 
concluded on the basis of a moderate Tariff begins to materialise. 


In this connection we would wish to refer to the late Dr. Georg von Siemens, 
who, after thirty-one years of eminently successful activity in the service of our 
ik, became the chief promoter of the movement set on foot to obtain such 
treaties. To our never-ending regret he died on the 23rd October, ror, after a 
short illness, his = and beneficent work in the public interest to which he had 
own so much devotion being thus brought toa premature close. His memory 
will remain imperishable so long as the Deutsche Bank exists. We have resolved 
to associate his name with the Pension and Benevolent Fund for our Bank's staff, 
= so doing to keep his example permanently before the eyes of all our fellow- 
ers. 


The accounts now presented give proof that our Institution has not suffered from 
the late crisis, but on the contrary has largely gained in the public confidence 


| 
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* The Sterling figures throughout this Report represent the original Mark amounts at the approximate exchange of M.20= £1. 


which it enjoys. Our total turnover, which furnishes a fresh record, amounted to 
£2,590,000,000, against £2,488,000,000 in rg00 and £2,538,000,000 in 1899. 

Our deposits in Berlin continue to expand satisfactorily, and the Bank has adhered 
to its policy of holding thereagainst a considerable amount invested in German and 
Prussian Government Securities. 


The business of our Branch in London again shows progress and has necessitated 
an extension of premises. Similar extensions have been made in Hamburg and are 
in course of completion in Bremen. At our Head Office in Berlin further space will 
become available when the alterations and additions now in progress have been 
finally carried out. 


The Banco Aleman Transatlantico, although injuriously affected by the ever- 
recurring fears of a war between the Chilian and Argentine Republics and the 
unfavourable economic conditions — in the latter country, proposes to distribute 
the same dividend for the year 1901 as for the previous year, viz. : 8 per cent. 


On the failure of the Leipziger Bank we considered it opportune to at once bring 
into operation our long-contemplated plan of opening a Branch at Leipsic, and 
shortly afterwards we further established a Branch at Dresden. Although the 
depression which has been so intense in Saxony has imposed on us the necessity of 
being for the present somewhat reserved in granting accommodation, we believe we 
have successfully laid the foundation of a satisfactory ion of our busi in 
these important centres. 


To these new Branches is largely due the considerable growth in our Staff, which 
at the end of the year numbered 2,398—an increase of 335. 


The dividends paid to us for the year 1900 on our holding of shares in the Banco 
Aleman Transatlantico, the Bergisch-Mirkische Bank, the Schlesische Bank 
Verein, the Deutsche Treuhand Gesellschaft, the Hannoversche Bank, and the 
Oberrheinische Bank—amounting in round figures to £238.000o—are included in the 
accounts now presented, but no credit has been taken for the dividends for the past 
year (1901) which will figure in our next Balance Sheet. 


_ The number of current, deposit and other accounts open in our books has 
increased during the year by 12,892, namely, from 76,932 to 89,824. 


After prolonged negotiations the Anatolian Railway Company have at length— 
early in the current year—obtained the Concession for the extension of their lines 
from Konia to Bagdad and the Persian Gulf. The carrying out of this great enter- 
prise is however still a matter of the future, as it depends upon satisfactory sources 
of revenue being obtained upon which to secure the guarantees promised by the 
Ottoman Government. The receipts from the Company’s existing lines have been 
good owing to satisfactory crops. 

The Bank has taken part in the issue of a 3 per cent. German Imperial Loan, 
$, Per cent. Bavarian Government Loan, 3 per cent. Saxon Rentes, 34 per cent. 

anish Government and 33 per cent. Finnish Government Loans, also 44 per cent. 
Loans of the Provinces of Brandenburg, Pomerania and Posen, 4 per cent. Bonds of 
the Mediterranean Railway Company and Northern Pacific Railway Company, 
4% per cent. Bonds of the North German Lloyd, in 4 per cent. Loans to the Muni- 
cipalities of Barmen, Dresden, Erfurt, Essen, Heidelberg, &c., and in many other 
operations of more or less local interest. 

Mr. L. Roland-Liicke has resumed his position as a General Manager of the 
Bank, the improvement in the state of his health permitting him to again give us 
the benefit of his services, 

The gross profits for the year rgor, including the balance of £38,348 brought 
forward from 1900, amount to £1.628,390. After deducting all expenses, writing off 
459,107 from Premises and Furniture Accounts, andtmaking due provision for all 
bad and doubtful debts, there remains a net protit of £1,025,099, which it is pro- 

to appropriate as above stated, carrying forward the balance of £38,718. 
he Reserve Funds by the proposed addition of £65,010 will be brought up toa 
total of £2,532,142, equal to 33°76 percent. of the Bank's fully-paid Capital of 
47,500,000. 
A. GWINNER. 
P. MANKIEWITZ. 


Beruin, February, 1902. 


R. KOCH. 
M. STEINTHAL. 


Cc. KLONNE. 
L. ROLAND-LUCKE. 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, December 3ist, 1901. 


Dr. Mark 20=/1. Cr. 
Lis BILITIEs. | ASSETS. 

Reserve Funds ++ 2,467,132 Foreign Coin, Coupons and Drawn Bonds in cuurse of collection... 889,135 
Current Accounts and Deposits .. ne os oe 31,579,860 | Cash Balances with Banks and Bankers oe ee 706,954 
Bills Payable .. ° oe oe oe ee oe 7,121,046 | Bills Receivable oe os oe os ee 17,236,564 
Unclaimed Dividends “ oo ee 1,099 | Government, Railway, and other Securit’es  .. oe 45353,191 
Dr. G, von Siemens Pension Fund ee ee eo ‘ eo 164,953 Current Accounts .. es + 14,903,922 

Bank Premises ee oe oe ee oe oe 520,332 

Contingent Liability on Guarantees given on account | Furniture and Fittings ee oe oe oe oe - - 20 

of Customers, £1,575,952. Sundries oe ee os ee oe 6 
449,859,307 | £49,859,30 


Dr. 


‘To General Expenses .. 


oe ee ee ee 518, 
(Including £88,678 Taxes and Stamps) fsauits 


Amou nt written off Furniture and Accounts it +e 

Net Profit .. oe oo eo oe os 
41,628,390 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, December 3ist, 1901. Cr. 


By Balance from oe os oo oe oe 438,348 


Gross Profit for 1901 :— 
Interest, Discount, Dividends and Exchange ++ 953,047 
Commission . oe ee ee 418,924 
Profit on Investments and Sundries .. eo +» 218,077 
1,590,042 
41,628,390 


wil After the General Meeting has been held on the 2sth March, 1902, and this Report adopted, the LONDON AGENCY, 4 Georce Yarp, Lomparp STREET, EC, 
pay the 1901 Coupon amounting to 11 per cent. on the nominal value of the Shares, at the Exchange of the day, less Income Tax. 


he the caiginal sapert (in German), giving full and detailed information respecting the Bank’s operations, investments and azcounts, may be obtained on application at 
35! 


= | 
Marks 50,642,845 (£2,532,142). 
Branches: LONDON, BREMEN, DRESDEN, FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, HAMBURG, LEIPSIC, MUNICH. i 
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HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE’S 
NEW NOVEL 


MISTRESS 
BARBARA 
CUNLIFFE 


(THE COMBERS.) 


In this striking novel Mr. Sutcliffe abandons the 
battlefield, the blood feud, and the clash of arms, 
and tells a Yorkshire love tale of 1830, with which 
is interwoven an interesting account of the York- 
shire wool-combers of the period. The hero, a 
squire’s son ruined by his father’s extravagance, 
who is compelled to trade in wool to buy back 
his estates, the heroine, her father, and the up- 
start of the heights are characters of a reality 
and truth only too rare in fiction, while the final 
dénouement is startling and dramatic. 


MISTRESS BARBARA 
CUNLIFFE. comszrs.) 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 6s. 


THE COMIC HISTORY. 


THE MODERN CHRONICLES 
OF FROISSART. 


Told and Pictured by F. C. GOULD. 
Feap. 4to. 3s. 6d. Fourth Thousand. 


| with appropriate Scripture readings. 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. 


WISTONS. sy mites amser. 


Volume One of the First Novel Library, 6s. 


Che Religious Cract Society. 


BY THE LATE 
BISHOP OF LONDON. 


THE STORY OF SOME 


ENGLISH SHIRES. 


Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. net. (By post, 6s. 4d.) 

The following Shires are included in this volume :—Cambridge, Cheshire, 
Cumberland, Derby, Durham, Gloucester, Hereford, Huntingdon, Lancashire, 
Leicester, Northampton, Northumberland, Shropshire, Stafford, Warwick, West- 
moreland, Worcester, Yorkshire. 

MORNING POST.—“ This simple and clear reprint of Dr. Creighton's work is 
most welcome, and will be a useful addition to many a library and bookshelf.” 

_TIMES.—“ The Bishop was never more happy than when dealing with local 
+ , He gave ita breadth and vitality which made it almost a liberal education 
in itself.” 

ATHEN# UM.—“ Fine scholarship, adequate knowledge, and an easy styleo 
writing are rarely combined. All these qualities were conspicuous in the late Dr. 
Creighton’s work. and we therefore welcome this re-issue.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ A happy combination of accuracy and picturesqueness.” 
BY THE 
BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


THOUGHTS For THE 
SUNDAYS orf tHe YEAR 


SIXTH EDITION now ready. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
RECORD.—* There is not a chapter in the book which does not yield some wise 


| direction, some searching or some bracing thought. We have rarely met a 
, devetional volume of more solid value.” 


ROCK.—“ It contains admirable examples of Dr. Moule’s clear insight into the 
deeper meanings of Scripture, and his ability to throw new and suggestive side- 
lights upon even the most familiar passages.” 

GLOBE.—“ Marked by simplicity, directness, and freshness. Whatever his 


| topic, Dr. Moule contrives to avoid the purely commonplace. 


WOODLAND, FIELD, and SHORE. 


Wild Nature Depicted with Pen and Camera. 

By OLIVER G. PIKE. With Two Coloured Plates and ror Engravings of 
birds, animals, and insects from -~ on taken direct from nature. Crowm 
8vo. cloth gilt, ss. net. By post, 5s. 4d. 

very pretty book.” —Sfectator. 

“* Admirable."—A theneum. 

‘* Every lover of nature should possess it.” —A mateur Photographer. 
** All his illustrations are excellent.” — Westminster Gazette. 


A NEW BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth gilt, burnished edges, 6s. 


THY HEART’S DESIRE. 


It contains prayers for every morning and evening throughout thirteen weeks, 


AN ARTIST’S WALKS IN BIBLE 
LAND 


By HENRY A. HARPER. With a Photogravure and fifty-five other Illustra- 
tions. Super royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. net (by post, 6s. 4d.). 

“Mr. Harper could give a capital pen picture of what he saw, and by the aid of 
his pencil was enabled to represent still more vividly the aspects of Eastern travel 
which most strikingly impressed him.” —.Scotsman. 

An excellent gift book." ‘orkshire Post. 


THE STANDARD BOOK ON PING-PONG. 
PING-PONG. The Game and How to Play It. 


By Arnotp Parker. Price 1s. net ; post-free 1s. 2d. 
(Eighteenth Thousand. 


THE BEGINNING OF SOUTH AFRICAN 
G. McCact Tuga. With Maps and Illustra- 


LABOUR LEGISLATION, LABOUR 
MOVEMENTS, AND LABOUR LEADERS. By Georce Howe tt. 
Demy 8vo. with Frontispiece Portrait, -10s. 6d. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A MATCH- 
MAKING MOTHER. By Davipson. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. ; paper, 1s. Other volumes in the same series : Another English- 
woman's LOVE LETTERS. By Rarry Pain. THE LETTERS OF 
HER MOTHER TO ELIZABETH. DE OMNIBUS. By Barry 
Pain. CERTAIN PERSONAL MATTERS. By H. G. Wells. 


SEND ONLY 8s. 
THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN. 

FOR A SHORT TIME ONLY. 
Unquestionably the greatest Historical Library in the World. It is a 
Graphic Account ot the World’s Story from the Earliest Times to the Close of 
the Nineteenth Century, and is the study and research of the Historian and 
the Scholar distilled and condensed into vivid story. The series consists of 
56 handsomely-bound volumes, written by Specialists and Professors. The 
Books are newly printed on ert Prepared Paper, and contain 2,000 Full- 
page and other Illustrations. THE STORY OF 1HE NATIONS can now 
be for Monthly Payments on terms which ready cash could not formerly 
secure. For a first ment of 8s. only, and 16 subsequent monthly payments 
of 10s. each, the 4. library is delivered to the subscriber. An illustrated 
prospectus will be sent free on receipt of 14d. for Postage. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C, 


Large crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


DEB CLAVEL. 


By M. E. PALGRAVE, Author of “ Driftwood,” ‘‘ Between Two Opinions,” &c. 
With 7 Illustrations by Frank Dapp. 

“Here is told the tale of Elizabeth Gaunt, the last woman burned at Tyburn, 

and round her tragic story Miss Palgrave has woven with some skill an interesting, 


| romance.”—Padl/ Mall Gazette. 


‘* Sustains the reader's interest throughout, with plenty of incident.” 

St. James’ Gazette. 
‘* Miss Palgrave knows how to tell a tale, and ‘ Deb Clavel ’ 1s worth reading.” 
very charming story,”—Daily Mail. Atheneum, 
Set forth with considerable dramatic power.” —Gentlewoman. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE GOLD THAT PERISHETH. 


By DAVID LYALL, Author of ‘‘ The Land o’ the Leal,” &c. Illustrated. 
** An interesting story.”—Guardian. 
There are some delightful, as well as dramatic, domestic scenes.” — Scotsman. 
“* His characters are truly charming in their quaintness.”— Literature. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


HEATHER’S MISTRESS. 


By ANN LE FEUVRE, Author of ** Probable Sons,” ‘‘ Dwell Deep,” ‘‘ On the 
Edge of a Moor,” &c. With 15 Illustrations by J. S. Cromrron. 
‘* A capital and wholesome love-story.”—Manchester Courier. 
A pretty story prettily got 
“Like a.l Miss Le Feuvre's stories, ‘ Heather Mistress’ has a fine Christian 
tone. It is a story which young women especially might read with prvfit and 
pleasure.” —Presbyterian. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt and gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


THE WONDER-CHILD. 


An Australian Story. By ETHEL TURNER (Mrs. Curlewis), Author of 
“Seven Little Australians.” . 
** Ethel Turner’s Australian stories are always good, and this is one of the best.” 
Full of life and incident." —Scotsman. Athenaeum. 
“ Very interesting.” —G/ode. A brilliant story.”"—Christian World. 
“An exceedingly vivacious account of the joys and sorrows of an Australian. 
family.” —Gentlewoman. 
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